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OLD  COOKIE  RECIPES 


Your  young  students  will  be  especially  delighted  with  this  new 
collection  of  cookie  recipes.  Each  features  a  bright,  imaginative 
twist  on  the  traditional  recipe  that’s  good  teaching  as  well  as 
good  fun.  The  selection  ranges  from  butter  cookies,  drop  cookies 
and  meringues  to  bar  and  square  cookies  and  professional  frost- 
ings  ...  all  made  with  Nestle’s®  Semi-Sweet  Chocolate  Morsels. 
You’ll  find  the  Show  Case  presentation  fits  right  in  with  your  own 
modern  classroom  methods! 

1.  SHOW  CASE  #8— "A  New  Twist  for  Old  Favorites,"  a  teacher  unit 
filled  with  intriguing  new  ideas  for  up-dating  popular  cookie  recipes. 

2.  RECIPE  PAD— 50  illustrated  recipe  sheets,  for  student  distribution  and 
filing.  Limited  to  one  pad  per  teacher. 

3.  ADDED  BONUS— "Let's  Make  Something  Chocolate,"  an  8-page  color- 
filled  collection  of  23  new  holiday  recipes.  Limited  to  50  per  teacher. 

Ch*ci[  coupon  on  pago  35 

NESTLE'S  MAKES  THE  VERY  BEST  CHOCOLATE 
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oven-roasting:  Roast  in  a  slow  oven  (325*^.) 
fat  side  up,  on  a  rack  in  a  low,  open  pan.  Do  not 
sear  or  add  water.  Use  a  meat  thermometer 
175®F. — medium;  180°F.— well-done, 
oven-broiling:  Preheat  broiler  to  degree  re¬ 
quired  by  your  range  for  best  results.  Slash  fat 
edges  of  1  to  2  inch  thick  chops.  Broil  on  rack  3 
inches  from  heat  until  done  as  desired.  Turn  once, 
pan -broiling  and  frying:  Chops  thinner  than 
1  inch  may  be  pan-broiled  in  a  heavy,  lightly 
greased,  open  skillet.  Brown  well  on  both  sides. 
Reduce  heat.  Turn  as  necessary  to  cook  evenly. 
Use  no  water.  Season  as  desired.  To  pan-fry  use 
slightly  more  fat. 


(with  moist  heat) 


braising  (includes  stewing) : 
Season  meat  or  dip  into 
seasoned  flour.  Brown  slowly 
in  a  small  amount  of  hot  fat, 
turning  to  brown  evenly  in  a 
heavy  skillet  or  kettle.  Season. 
Add  herbs,  spices  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  for  additional  seasoning  if 
desired,  and  a  small  amount  of 
liquid.  Cover  and  cook  until 
fork-tender  on  top  of  range  or 
in  a  350®F.  oven. 


see  Ce-ed,  page  55,  for  another 

TEACHING  TOOL  from 


♦  Boneless 

t  Must  be  cooked  by  moist  heat  methods 
tt  May  be  cooked  by  moist  or  dry  heat  methods 


Our  105th  year 


(with  dry  heat) 


The  Amazing  Story  of  Aluminum  Cookware 


The  legend  is  that  there’s  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end 
of  every  rainbow.  Actually  it’s  not  gold  —  hut 
ALUMINUM,  placed  there  by  Mother  Nature. 
Once  considered  more  precious  than  gold,  alumi¬ 
num  has  now  been  transformed  from  a  costly 
metal  to  one  of  the  world’s  most  versatile,  eco¬ 
nomical  and  widely  used  metals. 


If  it  were  not  for  cooking  utensils,  aluminum 
probably  would  be  unknown  today.  Scientists 
discovered  aluminum  is  light,  yet  strong  and  dur¬ 
able,  a  superior  heat  conductor,  pure  and  non¬ 
toxic— ideal  for  cookware!  So  back  in  1892,  the  very 
first  aluminum  tea  kettle  was  made  and  by  1903. 
coffee  pots,  frying  pans  and  others  were  made. 


Everything  that  grows  absorbs  aluminum,  almost 
twice  as  much  as  iron.  It’s  in  wheat,  carrots  ...  in 
practically  all  the  healthful  foods  we  eat.  Al¬ 
though  a  handful  of  virtually  any  earth  contains 
aluminum,  it  defied  discovery  until  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  when  a  young  scientist,  Charles  Martin  Hall, 
found  a  way  to  extract  aluminum  from  the  soiL 


Most  aluminum  utensils  are  cut  into  sizes  and 
shapes  from  thick,  flat  sheets;  then  heat-resistant 
handles  are  attached.  Others,  made  of  extra-thick 
aluminum  sheets,  are  practical  for  “waterless” 
cooking  —  foods  cook  in  their  own  juices,  saving 
food  values.  “Cast”  aluminum  utensils  are  made 
by  i>ouring  molten  aluminum  alloy  into  molds. 


High-fashion  utensils  are  created  with  aluminum. 
Most  have  a  bright,  silvery  finish,  while  a  satiny 
finish  is  used  for  certain  types,  such  as  pie  pans. 
Some  have  nontarnish  colored  aluminum  covers 
—copper  or  gold  tones,  turquoise  or  black.  Cast 
aluminum  utensils  have  hammered-silvery  or 
highly  polished  outsides,  with  sunray  finish 
inside;  others  have  colored  iiorcelain  outsides. 


Aluminum  cookware  just  naturally  cooks  better. 
Heat  spreads  fast  and  evenly  through  the  whole 
utensil,  even  over  low  heat.  Range  manufacturers 
recommend  aluminum  for  heat-controlled  units; 
cookbooks  suggest  it  for  delicate  recipes  since  its 
even-heating  prevents  scorching  or  sticking.  Light¬ 
weight.  long-lasting,  easy-to-care-for  aluminum  is 
truly  our  modern  “pot  of  gold.” 


ALUMINUM  WARES  ASSOCIATION 

1008  Park  Building,  Pittsburgh  22.  Pennsylvania 
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New  Books 


Mealtime,  by  Bess  V^  Oerke,  640  pp., 
$4.96,  Chas.  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc., 
Peoria,  III. 

Written  for  the  senior  high  school 
student  in  homemaking,  this  book  pre¬ 
sents  basic  facts  on  nutrition  and  lood 
preparation.  Complete  information  on 
f(K)d  selection,  planning  balanced  meals, 
and  preparing  food  correctly  and  at¬ 
tractively  is  given.  .\11  material  is  di¬ 
rectly  related  to  the  personal  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  student  and  her  role  in 
family  living. 

Vr)(/r  lUmie  and  You,  by  Carlotta  C. 
Oeer  and  Ellen  P.  Cobbs,  .504  pp., 
$4.88,  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

.\n  all-purpose  l)ook  for  the  teen¬ 
age  student  of  family  life  and  home- 
making  education.  Various  chapters 
discuss  personal  development,  relation- 
shijis  with  family  and  friends,  child  care 
and  (h'velopment,  food  preparation  and 
nutrition,  and  good  grcximing.  The  text 
is  well  written  in  a  vocabulary  suited 


to  the  junior  or  senior  high  school  stu¬ 
dent.  .Additional  references  are  listed  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter.  .Attractive 
photographs  are  used  throughout. 

Personal  Adjustment.  Marriage  and 
Family  Living  (Third  Edition),  by 
Judson  and  Mary  Landis,  384  pp., 
$4.16.  Prentic'e  Hall,  Englewood 
Cliffs,  N.  J. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  text  written 
for  high  school  students.  It  discusses 
family  living,  personal  adjustment,  dat¬ 
ing,  standards  of  Ijehavior  in  dating  and 
mate  selection,  marriage  customs  and 
laws,  adjusting  to  marriage  and  parent¬ 
hood.  Each  chapter  concludes  with  re¬ 
view  questions,  a  list  of  new  words  and 
terms,  suggested  readings,  and  a  listing 
of  appropriate  educational  films  for 
class  viewing. 

The  Low  Sodium,  Fat-Controlled  Cook- 
hook  (Revised),  by  .Alma  Smith 
Payne  .-md  Dorothv  Callahan,  465 
pp.,  $4.75,  Little,  Brown  and  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  is  a  specialty  book  for  |K‘ople 
on  restricted  diets.  However,  the  authors 
have  avoided  bland  unpalatable  food 
by  using  seasonings,  lemon  and  orange 
juice,  and  wines  for  flavoring.  Each 


recipe  is  calculated  for:  milligrams  of 
sodium,  grams  of  fat,  grams  of  satu¬ 
rated  fat,  and  calories.  There  are  com¬ 
plete  tables  which  give  this  data  for  a 
large  number  of  common  foods;  the 
.sodium  content  of  commercial  products 
restricted  in  .sodium  content;  lists  of 
common  food  classified  as  to  high  or  low 
in  saturated  fats;  and  available  values 
for  the  amounts  of  polyunsaturated  fatt\ 
acids  in  f(X)ds. 

A  special  low-cost,  paperback  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  book  is  made  available  by 
Sunkist  Growers.  To  order  a  copy,  send 
check  or  money  order  for  $1.50  to  Sun¬ 
kist  Growers,  Sec.  9,  Box  2706,  Termi¬ 
nal  Annex.  Los  .Angeles  54,  California. 

DATES  TO  REMEMBER  .  .  . 
NOVEMBER 

3^  National  Hom*  Laundry  ConUranc*,  San 
FranciKO,  California 

6-9  National  Horn*  Demonstration  Agents' 
annual  meeting,  Chicago,  Illinois 
6*12  American  Education  Week 
8  Election  Day 
11  Veterans  Day 

13-19  National  Children's  Book  Week 
24  Thanksgiving  Day 

27-Dec.  1  39th  National  4-H  Club  Congress, 
Chicago,  Illinois 

JUNE,  1961 

27-30  52nd  annual  meeting  of  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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youis  FREE] 

•  6  fact-pockttd  pages!  •  Step-by-step  photos!/ 

•  Tested  teacher  plan  guarantees  gravy  that’s  [ 
richer!  browner!  more  delicious! 


Mail  Coupon  in  Service 
Section  and  get 
ALL  4  helpers  FREE! 


KiTCHtN  BOUQUET  vvauts  you  to  havc  this  teaching 
aid  eree!  It’s  called  “Modem  Gravy  Making.” 
Look  what  you  get !  Basic  gravy  recipes, 
illustrated  with  step-by-step  photographs.  New 
ideas  for  adding  fresh  taste  appeal  to  many  of  your 
old  favorite  types  of  gravy.  The  answers  to  many 
“gravy-problem”  questions  that  may  confront 
beginners  and  even  advanced  cooks. 

This  FREE  booklet  makes  teaching  easy  .  .  .  makes 
gravy  making  easy!  In  fact,  you’fl  wonder  how 
you  ever  got  along  without  it.  Measures  8'>4"  x  11" 
to  fit  your  loose-leaf  notebook. 


KITCHEN  BOUQUET. ..Used  by  Good  Cooks  and  Chefs  for  over  80  Years 


“Modern  Gravy  Making" 
(ilvitratod  at  Mt) 


2-01.  boltio  of 
KITCHEN 
BOUQUET 


Foldot  ontitlod 
“Making  Soucot  i 
and  Oraviot”  / 


KITCHEN 
BOUQUET 
Rocipo  LoofloH 
lo  give  ttvdonH 


THIS  HOLIDAY  BUFFET  MENU  FROM 


MENU 


FIRST  COURSE:  Libby’s  Tomato  Juice  with 
celery  stick  stirrers 


rrrrimr-^ 


rrrr 


HASHBURGERS  DE  LUXE 


Open  both  ends  of  2  15J^-oz.  cans 
of  Libby’s  Corned  Beef  Hash.  (It’s 
made  with  lots  of  lean  meat  with 
good  Idaho  potatoes,  you  know.) 
Push  out  each  roll  of  hash  whole; 
cut  into  four  patties.  “Rough” 


tops  with  a  fork  before  broiling  for 
8  minutes.  Garnish  with  Libby’s 
Pickles  cut  into  “fans,”  and  serve 
on  toasted  buns,  with  crisp  cole¬ 
slaw  sparked  with  Libby’s  Pine¬ 
apple  Chunks.  8  servings. 


FROZEN  FRUIT  COCKTAIL  SALAD 

Soften  1  tap.  unflavored  gelatin  in  cup  chopped  nuts,  and  a  well- 

2  tbsps.  lemon  juice;  dissolve  over  drained  No.  2J4  can  of  color- 
hot  water.  Blend  1  3-oz.  package  bright  Libby’s  Fruit  Cocktail, 
cream  cheese  with  cup  mayon-  Pour  into  wax  paper-lined  ice  tray; 
naise  and  a  dash  of  salt.  Stir  in  freeze  until  firm.  Shortly  before 
gelatin.  Beat  %  cup  whipping  serving  time,  turn  onto  platter,  cut 
cream  stiff,  adding  cup  sugar  into  thick  slices  and  garnish  with 
gradually.  Fold  in  cheese  mixture,  watercress.  8  servings. 


ONION  CRISP”  CASSEROLE 


A  sure  hit  with  a  hungry  crow’d! 
Put  2  cans  of  Libby’s  Deep  Brown 
Beans  with  their  own  spicy  sauce 
into  a  greased  casserole.  Top  them 
with  thick  tomato  slices,  dotted 
with  butter.  Finish  off  with  a  4-oz. 


package  of  Libby’s  Frozen  French 
Fried  Onion  Rings.  Add  plenty  of 
salt  and  pepper.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350®)  till  beans  are  bubbling 
hot,  and  onion  rings  golden -crisp 
—about  40  minutes.  8  servings. 
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FOR  DESSERT:  Libby's  Pumpkin  Pie 


Libby,  McNeill  A  Libby,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 
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f  Dear 


Anne, 


Convention  is  the 
necessity  of  Mother. 
Get  your  Home  Ec 
teacher  to  send  for 
Ralston's  "Party 
Recipes  Booklet." 

It  tells  you  how  to 
make  Party  Mix, 
the  greatest  hors 
d' oeuvre  since 
popcorn  and  peanuts. 
Then  invite  every¬ 
one  you  know  over 
to  the  house  for 
Party  Mix  and  punch. 

Your  Mother  will 


Announcing. . . 


A  New  Program  for  Recognition  of 
Home  economics  Students  in  school 
—in  the  community 

CO-ED  CORRESPONDENTS 


THE  PROGRAM:  Every  home  economics 
teacher  in  junior  or  senior  high  school  who 
has  entered  20  or  more  school  year  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  CO-ED  is  invited  to  select  one 
of  her  students  to  serve  os  Co-ed  Corres¬ 
pondent  for  1960-61. 


CO-ED  CORRESPONDENTS:  The  girl  whose 
name  you  send  us  will  be  named  a  junior 
editorial  ridvh.er  of  CO-ED. 


THE  TEACHER:  We  will  send  you  a  certi¬ 
ficate  and  pin  for  presentation  to  the  girl 
you  have  selected  as  Co-ed  Correspondent. 


“Beauty  for  Your  Table"  by  Marian 
Marsh,  Dir.  Oneida  Table  Planning  Serv¬ 
ice.  Free  manual  for  teachers  on  sterling, 
silverplate,  stainless  flatware,  and  hollow- 
ware,  table  etiquette,  care  of  tableware 
and  new  melamine  dinnerware  by  Oneida. 
Student's  version  also  available. 
Table-service  demonstration  kit— loaned 
as  teaching  aid.  Complete  with  sample 
teaspoons  of  Oneida's  patterns,  four  flat- 
ware  and  dinnerware  place  settings, 
tablecloth,  literature  on  history  and  tradi¬ 
tion  of  silverware,  manufacturing,  eti¬ 
quette,  etc.  Shipping  charges  one  way. 

Cooperative  prices  for  home-economics 
departments  —  on  sterling,  silverplate, 
stainless  steel  flatware  and  hollowware  or 
melomine  dinnerware  for  classroom  dem¬ 
onstration  purposes  only. 

See  coupon  service 
section  to  order 

FIATUliD  AlOVE,  L.  to  I.  (1)  Song  ot  Autumn, 
(2)  White  Lily,  (3)  Sentimental  (flatwore),  (4)  Coro* 
nation  (dinnerware). 

Oneida  Silversmiths 


MAKE  YOUR  SELECTION  NOW:  Fill  in  the 
coupon  below  and  mail  it  to  CO-ED  before 
Dec.  1  I960. 

Co-ed  *  33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

My  selection  for  Co-ed  Correspondent  is; 

Name  _ 

Home  Address  _ 

City _ State  _ 

Age  _  Grade  _ 


I  have  entered _ subscriptions  to 

Co-ed  for  1960-61  school  year  (minimum  of 
20  required). 

Signed _ 

Home  Economics  Teacher 

Note:  If  you  hove  already  sent  in  your  selection 
please  do  NOT  duplicate  it  here. 


Free!  Ralston’s  PARTY  RECIPES 
BOOKLET.  Check  the  coupon 
section  to  order.  Ralston  Purina 
Company,  Home  Economics  De¬ 
partment,  Checkerboard  Square, 
St.  Louis  2,  Missouri. 


fl)  OoMMMiity^  Silvtrfltlt  V|il0  if)  Omiiaeraft^  StamlMt 
(3)  SterliMl  (4)  Onttdae  liiiMrwara  CMiRiHitty®  StamtaM 
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TH-:  CORi'^SPONDENT;  We  will  send  your 
'orrejocndert  specially-prepared  news  bul- 
k.ti-1}  o-.d  questionnaires  twice  each 
semester. 


RESPONSIBILITY:  Each  Correspondent  will 
be  asked  to  complete  and  relurn  the  ques¬ 
tionnaires  to  us  as  she  receives  them.  These 
questionnaires  will  cover  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  to  assist  CO-ED  editors  in  keeping 
the  magazine  up-to-the-minute  in  its  appeal 
to  teen-agers. 


BASIS  FOR  SELECTION:  Select  your  Cor¬ 
respondent  on  the  following  basis: 

e  her  enthusiasm  for  home  economics 
•  her  qualities  of  leadership  or  poten¬ 
tial  leadership 

Any  girl  who  is  enrolled  in  a  full  school- 
year  home  economics  course  in  junior  or 
senior  high  school  is  eligible  for  selection  as 
Co-ed  Correspondent. 


The  Roles  Films  PI^  in 

TEACHING  CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 

How  students  learn  through  dramatic  stimulation 
By  DOROTHY  H.  COHEN 


AS  students  amble  into  class,  the  sight  of  a  movie  projec- 
L  tor  evokes  a  little  banter.  “Ha!  Movies.”  “Popcorn  with 
the  show?”  “Pretzels,  maybe?”  Little  do  the\  know  that  the 
film  has  indeed  been  selected  for  their  relaxation— but  not 
for  the  kind  of  easy  sitting  back  they  see  as  a  lark. 

Films  in  a  child-development  course  are  most  effective 
when  they  relax  stereotyped  responses  to  children;  when 
the\-  pierce  moralistic  judgments  of  how  children  should 
l)ehave;  when  they  challenge  pre-conceived  notions  that 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  set.  The  film  is  chosen  for  its 
emotional  impact,  for  its  power  to  bring  about  emotional 
identification  and  recognition  in  the  student,  who  was 
him.self  once  a  child  and  carries  in  his  memory  much  that 
is  universal  in  human  experience.  Emotionally  relaxed,  a 
student  will  be  better  able  to  absorb  the  objective  content 
of  the  lesson. 

W'e  know  that  all  students  who  enter  the  child  develop¬ 
ment  course  come  with  certain  prejudices  of  a  class  and 
cultural  nature.  Their  own  family’s  child-rearing  practices 
are  the  “best,”  perhaps  the  only  ones  thev  acknowledge. 
Their  limited  experience  will  lie  the  frame  of  reference  for 
their  new  learning.  So  the  first  film  chosen  is  a  shocker— 
.Margaret  Mead’s  First  Five  Days  in  the  Life  of  a  Sew 
Guinea  Bahy. 

Intrigued  at  the  start  by  the  strangeness  of  primitive 
nudity  in  the  jungle,  students  watch  the  suppo.sedly  familiar 
procedures  of  infant  care— the  clothing,  feeding,  and  bathing 
of  a  baby.  .■Mthough  familiar  in  a  broad  sense,  the  subject 
is  totally  new  in  detail.  The  film  shakes  up  the  false  security 
engendered  by  smugness,  and  the  student  is  more  readily 
receptive  to  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  cultural  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  development  of  human  beings.  This  is  easily 
followed  by  studies  of  what  is  similar  in  infant  growth  and 
what  is  suseeptible  to  cultural  variations, 

Miiiii'iHi  niriiH  wi'Hit'iariiit'mi  mi  mi  im  ‘iii  infmi  mi  mi‘Hiiiim'iiiiiHii:ii ' ,.i:  n.i  tm  1,1  ...1 

Mrs.  Cohen  is  assistant  professor  of  education  at  Lona  Island 
University  Graduate  School,  Sew  York,  where  she  teaches 
child  development  and  early  childhood  education. 


As  we  study  the  first  year  of  life  and  stress  the  importance 
of  ps\  chological  foundations  as  w-ell  as  physiological  growth, 
we  turn  to  another  film  w'ith  marked  impact.  Somatic  Con¬ 
sequences  of  Emotional  Starvation  in  Infants.  The  “ooh’s” 
and  “ah’s”  of  the  girls  and  the  indifference  of  the  boys  to 
the  early  shots  of  infants  are  replaced  by  gradual  dismay 
and  pity  as  the  deprived  youngsters  show  increasing  signs 
of  deterioration  and  abnormality.  This  is  readily  followed  by 
di.scussion  of  studies  of  orphanage  children.  The  whole  is 
related  not  onlv  to  the  problem  of  growth  in  general,  but  to 
the  effect  of  affection  and  stimulation  on  intelligence  and 
adaptive  l)ehavior.  The  old  nature-nurture  controversy  fits 
in  very  well  at  this  point. 

By  this  time,  students  are  not  so  sure  they  know  all 
about  how  children  grow,  and  they  are  ready  for  a  battery 
of  films  that  stress  normal  growth  and  behavior,  presenting 
an  integrated  picture  of  total  personality  development,  not 
physical  grow’th  alone. 

Gesell’s  First  Year  of  Life,  though  dwelling  mainly  on 
physical  development,  provides  an  important  emotional 
identification  when,  after  many  stages,  the  baby  takes  his 
first  steps,  finally  achieves  a  major  control  over  his  iMxly. 
Every  student  feels  this  victory  in  his  bones  and  recognizes 
the  enormous  amount  of  effort  and  growth  that  went  into  it. 

The  Terrible  Twos  and  Trusting  Threes  comes  next.  The 
first  smiling  response  of  the  class  is  “Oh,  how  cute!”  But 
as  they  see  close-ups  of  tumbling,  pudgy  bits  of  humanits' 
in  mcxKls  of  .seriousness  and  tension,  frustration  and  pleasure, 
they  gain  resi^ect  for  the  human  personality  and  intelligence 
Ixmeath  the  disarmingly  charming  exteriors.  Discussion  of 
self-concept  has  more  meaning  after  seeing  the  obvious 
efforts  of  these  little  ones  to  make  a  place  for  themselves 
in  an  adult-guided  world. 

The  Frustrating  Fours  and  Fascinating  Fives,  carr\ 
forward  some  of  the  same  children  as  in  the  Terrible 
Twos.  It  reveals  a  continuity  of  growth  not  easily  con¬ 
veyed  verbalh.  Not  only  the  straightening  out  of  round 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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MENU 

Mixed  Vegetable  Juice 
Qui'ck  Chicken  Curry  with  Rice 
(Raisins,  Peanuts,  Coconut) 
Tossed  Green  Salad  Rolls 

Fruit  Medley 

(Pineapple  and  Bing  Cherries) 
Beverage 

PRE-PREPARATION 

Prepare  French  Dressing  Chill  fruit 
DAY  OF  CLASS 

Prepare  chicken  curry  Prepare  greens  for  salad 

Set  table  for  buffet  service 

Put  raisins,  peanuts,  coconut  in  dishes 

Prepare  fruit  in  serving  dish 

Toss  salad  Pour  juice 


Teachers  all  over  the  country  are  faced  with  the  40- 
minute  homemaking  period.  How  can  students  learn  the 
fundamentals  of  planning  and  preparing  nutritious  meals  for 
the  family  in  a  limited  time  and  stay  within  an  established 
budget? 

It  can  be  done  by  selecting  menus  which  are  ec-onomical 
and  quick  to  prepare  and  which  illustrate  all  the  basics  of 
balanc'ed  nutrition  and  a  variety  of  cooking  techniques.  A 
canned  foods  menu  suits  this  purpose  admirably,  for  the 
girls  have  a  choice  of  over  1,2(K)  different  foods  which  lend 
themselves  to  variations  and  quick  preparation. 

We  have  selected  four  budget  family  menus  that  are  suit¬ 
able  for  preparation  in  a  single  class  period.  If  you  are  lucky 
enough  to  have  homemaking  classes  on  con.secutive  days, 
some  pre- preparation  can  be  done  the  day  before.  There  will 
also  l)e  time  for  discussion  of  menu  planning,  importance  of 
nutritionally  balanced  meals,  and  budgeting  of  money, 
time,  and  energy.  (Recipes  appear  on  page  34.) 


MENU 

Pineapple  Juice 
Chuck  Wagon  Stew  with  Bacon 
Confetti  Cole  Slaw  Bread  Sticks 

Red  Cherry  Cobbler 
Beverage 

PRE-PREPARATION 

Prepare  co/e  slaw  dressing 
Chill  pineapple  juice 

DAY  OF  CLASS 
Prepare  chuck  vragon  stew 
Set  table  Prepare  cherry  cobbler 
Prepare  cole  slaw  Pour  juice 

Photo*  ooiutc*.  National  t'anoera  .\»*oriatioa 
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MENU 


Tomato  Juice 
Quick  Tuna  Au  Gratin 
Crisp  Relishes 
(Radish  Roses-Olives-Carrot 
Curls-Celery  Sticks) 
French  Bread  Apple  Float  Beverage 


PRE-PREPARATION 

Refrigerate  olives,  celery,  carrots,  radishes 
Chill  tomato  juice 

DAY  OF  CLASS 

Prepare  relishes  Prepare  toasted  bread  cubes 
Grate  cheese  Set  table  Prepare  apple  floot 
Finish  tuna  au  gratin  Pour  tonrtato  juice 


in  Minutes 


Four  menus  to  prepare 
in  a  40-minute  period 


MENU 


Onion  Soup  with  Parmesan 
Glazed  Luncheon  Meat 
with  Sweet  Potatoes 
French  Beans  Green  Salad  Bread 

Butter  Peach-Tapioca  Pudding 


[PRE^REPARATION  Make  French  dressing  for  salad 
t  Make  tapioca  pudding;  chill  Score  luncheon  meat; 
^stud  with  cloves,  make  molasses  glaze 
j  DAY  OF  CLASS  Complete  glazed  luncheon  meat 


enough  subcutaneous  fat  to  give  the  body  a  well-rounded 
contour; 

sufficient  red  blood  to  give  the  skin  a  healthy  glow  and  to 
show  a  reddish-pink  tone  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  eyelids,  and  ear  lobes; 
a  good  appetite  and  good  digestion,  regular  elimination, 
sound  refreshing  sleep,  a  stable  nervous  system,  g(Kxl  en¬ 
durance-recovery  from  fatigue  is  prompt  and  adequate. 

These  signs  of  a  well-nourished,  healthy,  properly  func¬ 
tioning  body  are  not  all  due  solely  to  nutrition,  but  they 
are  all  closely  associated  with  it. 

The  recently  revised  book.  Modern  Nutrition  in  Health 
and  Disease,  by  Wohl  and  Goodhart,  contains  an  exc'ellent 
scientific  chapter  on  “Nutrition  and  Diseases  of  the  Skin.” 
Some  points  that  the  authors  emphasize  are: 

Long  exposure  to  protein  deficiencies  (as  is  often  true  of 
girls  who  go  on  extreme  diets)  results  in  extensive  skin 
changes  which  are  characterized  by  dryness,  scaliness,  in¬ 
elasticity,  a  gray  pallid  appearance  suggestive  of  old  age. 
A  lack  of  vitamin  C  will  cause  easy  bruising  of  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes. 

A  deficiency  of  other  vitamins  and  certain  trace  elements 
may  cause  undesirable  skin  and  hair  conditions  but  there 
is  a  differenc'e  of  opinion  among  scientists. 

Food  allergy  may  be  the  cause  of  many  skin  lesions. 

(Continued  on  page  31) 


WHAT  food  should  be  eaten  to  have  a  clear  skin,  a 
good  figure,  and  glossy  hair? 

These  were  the  questions  asked  by  seventh,  eighth  and 
ninth  grade  students  after  a  recent  nutrition  quiz.  Appear¬ 
ance  comes  first  in  these  youngsters’  thoughts.  They  want 
to  know  scientific  facts  even  though  they  may  not  follow  all 
of  the  rules  of  good  nutrition.  It  is  always  wise  to  emphasize 
that  nutrition  is  only  one  factor,  but  a  very  important  one, 
in  developing  a  healthy  body  and  good  skin  tone. 

Ethel  Austin  Martin  in  Robert’s  Nutrition  Work  tcith 
Children  lists  certain  clues  which  may  be  used  in  describing 
a  healthy,  well-nourished  child  or  individual.  Such  a  person 
has: 

a  general  appearance  of  vitality  and  well  being; 
clear,  bright  eyes  with  no  dark  circles  beneath  them; 
hair  which  is  smooth  and  glossy; 

a  well-formed  and  sturdy  skeleton  with  strong  straight  arms 
and  legs,  well  shaped  head  and  chest; 

.sound,  well-formed  teeth,  set  in  well-shaped  jaws  with  room 
enough  to  prevent  overlapping; 

\s  ell-developed,  firm  muscles  and  posture  which  is  generally 
erect; 

. . . ip  . .  iii'iiiii'ui  mn: ,  iiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiriniiiiiimiiiiiiiniiiimiiiiim^^^^ 

Mrs.  Bennett  is  supervising  nutritionist.  Bureau  of  Nutrition, 
New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  and  nutrition  con¬ 
sultant  on  PracticaTs  staff. 


Good  Looks 


Good  Diet 


How  various  nutrients 
affect  body  tone 


By  IVA  BENNETT 


How  To  Use  Your  Bank 

Know  the  many  valuable  services  it  performs. 

By  ROBERT  E.  WATTS 


Few  of  us  have  seen  the  actual  oijerations  of  any  banks, 
and  they  remain  impressive  mysteries  rather  than  the 
friends  they  should  be.  A  banker  might  well  be  compared 
with  a  doctor,  who  has  special  skills  that  are  at  your  seiw- 
ice  when  you  need  them— skills  that  are  mystifying  only 
to  the  “outsider.”  Just  as  your  doctor  guides  you  on  a  course 
of  gJKKl  physical  health,  your  banker  guides  you  on  the 
course  of  gcMxl  financial  health.  And,  just  as  you  manage 
your  physical  well-being  by  eating  nutritious  foods,  getting 
plenty  of  sleep,  and  leading  a  well-balanced,  happy  life, 
yon  manage  your  financial  well-being  by  sound  business 
practices. 

What  Services  Do  Commercial  Banks  Perform? 

Commercial  banks,  by  their  very  nature,  are  servic'C 
banks.  Among  the  services  they  perform  are; 

Receiving  of  Deposits.  A  bank’s  assets  (cash,  loans,  in¬ 
vestments,  etc.)  represent  two  kinds  of  money:  (1)  the 
original  money  invested  by  the  stockholders,  plus  the  earn¬ 
ings  which  the  bank  has  accumulated,  but  which  have 

IMHiiiHi:iiii>iHi'ii!ritiriiniitr’ittftiit,tin  tiH’Hii  tw  im  iiN'ihi  irM  i^i  hh  im  iiii  mi  iimhii  mi  mi'iHciR*  im  'ih  > 

Mr.  Wattn  is  Secretary,  .V.  Y.  State  Bankers  Association. 


been  left  in  the  business  instead  of  being  paid  out  to 
st<K‘kholders  in  dividends;  (2)  money  entrusted  to  the  bank 
by  its  depositors,  which  represents  the  sum  which  the  bank 
“owes.” 

These  dejmsits  come  from  many  sources,  including  busi¬ 
nessmen  dei^ositing  money  received  from  sale  of  merchan¬ 
dise  or  service,  the  wage  earner  depositing  his  paycheck,  etc. 

There  are  two  basic  kinds  of  deposit:  (1)  demand  deposits 
(checking  accounts)  and  (2)  time  deposits  (savings  or  thrift 
acc'ounts). 

The  imiM)rtanc-e  of  the  deposit  function  lies  in  the  fact 
that  dejwsits  provide  the  means  by  which  the  next  two 
functions  are  performed: 

Loans  and  Investments.  One  of  the  principal  sources  of 
bank  income  is  interest  it  receives  on  loans  and  investments. 

LO.W'S.  Banks  make  many  types  of  loans  of  varying 
si/e,  tenn,  and  purpose.  There  are  real  estate  mortgages, 
loans  to  business  and  industry,  loans  to  farmers,  personal 
loans.  Recently  there  has  been  an  ever-increasing  need  for 
money  and  credit  to  finance  new  ventures  and  to  meet  the 
oix?rating  requirements  of  many  businesses,  large  and  small. 

{Continued  on  fMge  30) 
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ed  COORDINATE 


Keys  to  a 
Sparkling  Wash 


Automatic  appliances  and 
efficient  laundry  aids  ease 
washday  blues 


By  FLORENCE  STASSEN 


Washer  and  dryer  by  Hotpoint  have  pre-selected  cycles  for  many  fabrics. 


IT  HAS  BEEN  ESTIMATED  that  every  week  51  million 
homemakers  in  the  United  States  wash  1.5  billion  pounds 
of  laundry  at  home.  Some  do  hand  laundering,  but  most 
u.se  modern  laundry  equipment  and  laundry  aids.  How  well 
they  do  this  job  affeets  l>oth  the  appearance  and  service¬ 
ability  of  garments  and  the  happiness  of  their  families. 

The  home  laundry  industry  has  worked  for  years  to  help 
women  improve  their  washing  methods.  Y'et  we  still  find 
many  evidences  of  poor  techniques,  failure  to  follow  manu¬ 
facturer’s  instructions,  and  general  lack  of  knowledge.  Some 
homemakers  fail  to  realize  that  they  just  can’t  pile  every¬ 
thing  into  a  w’asher  and  have  their  laundry  come  out  spot¬ 
lessly  clean.  Fortunately  garments  aren’t  completely  ruined 
by  these  methods,  but  in  time,  they  l>ecome  harsh,  dingy, 
and  unattractive. 

(Continued  on  pane  16) 


Combination  washer  and  dryer  by  Norge  has  de¬ 
vise  for  dispensing  bleach  and  fabric  conditioner. 


Ten  different  washing  cycles  are  built  into  the  Whirlpool  wash¬ 
er.  The  dryer  has  controls  for  eight  types  of  modern  fabrics. 


thorough  washing  action  is  provided  by 
lire  washer.  Dryer  gives  consistent  evan  heat. 


\ 


Easy  to  Make 


In  Time  for  Christmas 


By  making  all  th«  ruffling  at  one  time,  it  is  easy  to  produce 
these  three  attractive  bathroom  decorations:  curtains,  basket, 


tissue  box  cover.  They  are  trimmed  with  nylon  lace  edging 
Contrasting  colored  thread  is  used  for  the  embroidery  finish 


■at-  ti.  MiirTBlW  tlf' 


Scraps  of  matching  or  contrasting  velvet  or  felt  can  be  used  for 
these  house  boots;  trimming  is  all  done  on  sewing  machine. 


Smart  and  useful  stole  hanger  can  be  made  from  small  amount 
of  fabric,  utilizing  a  long  mailing  tube,  decorating  ends. 


Complete  instructions  on  page  32. 
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Sparkling  Wash 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

Many  manufacturers  are  offering 
washing  machines  which  give  every 
type  of  fabric  individual  care  through 
the  use  of  pre-selected  cycles.  Theoreti¬ 
cally  all  responsibility  is  taken  out  of 
the  homemaker’s  hands.  All  she  has  to 
do  is  press  the  correct  button  and  the 
machine  will  perform  automatically. 

For  instance,  if  the  homemaker  wants 
to  wash  colorfast  linens  and  cottons  she 
simply  presses  the  button  marked  regu¬ 
lar  wash.  The  machine  will  supply  hot 
water  and  agitate  the  wash  at  normal 
spet*d  for  approximately  15  minutes.  It 
will  rinse  with  cold  w-ater,  or  warm  if 
desired,  and  then  spin  until  clothes  are 
damp  dry.  If  very  delicate  fabrics  are 
to  be  laundered,  the  homemaker  selects 
the  wash  and  wear  cycle.  The  machine 
supplies  warm  water,  agitates  at  slow 
speed  for  six  minutes,  rinses  in  cold 
w'ater,  and  spins  damp  dry  at  reduced 
speed. 

There  are  usually  several  other  cycles 
provided  on  the  machine  to  launder 
heavily  soiled  articles  and  for  very  deli- 
c-ate  garments,  wool  blends,  and  wool. 

Many  machines  also  feature  devices 
for  dispensing  detergents,  water  soft- 
(‘ners,  fabric  conditioners,  and  bleaches. 

Although  these  machines  are  called 
i-ompletely  automatic  the  homemaker  is 
still  responsible  for  three  essentials  nec¬ 
essary  for  good  laundry  practices.  She 
inust  be  certain  that  there  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  softened  hot  water,  that 
she  uses  a  suitable  detergent  in  suffi¬ 
cient  amounts,  and  that  the  loads  are 
sorted  according  to  types  of  fabric  and 
color-fastness. 

'There  are  five  types  of  loads  for  the 
modem  day  washer: 

1.  White  and  light  colorfast  cottons 
and  linens. 

2.  Dark  colorfast  cottons  and  linens. 

3.  All  white  nylons,  Dacrons,  and 
silky  Orlons. 

4.  Silks,  rayons,  acetates,  colored  syn¬ 
thetics,  and  blends. 

5.  Non-fast  colors. 

In  addition,  heavily  soiled  items 
should  be  separated  from  those  that  are 
lightly  soiled. 

Proper  loading  is  also  an  important 
factor.  No  more  than  the  recommended 
amount  of  clothes  should  be  laundered 
at  one  time.  Large  and  small  items 
should  be  combined  and  loaded  loosely 
until  the  tub  is  about  three-quarters 
full.  Sheets  and  other  large  pieces 
should  be  placed  around  the  rim  of 
the  tub  to  avoid  tangling.  Over-loading 
a  washer  will  result  in  poorly  laundered 
garments. 

Pre-treatment  of  heavily  soiled  areas 
and  stains  is  another  important  factor. 


Most  heavy  soil  and  stains  will  respond 
to  gentle  mbbing  with  moistened  de¬ 
tergent  prior  to  washing.  Treat  stains 
quickly  with  the  proper  solvent  so  that 
they  do  not  .set.  Then  launder  aevord- 
ing  to  the  type  of  fabric. 

Laundry  Aids 

Detergents  not  only  l(K)sen  and  re¬ 
move  soil,  they  hold  it  in  suspc'iision  so 
that  it  will  lx*  rinsed  away  from  clothes. 
They  also  contain  a  brightener  to  give 
a  sparkling  look  to  fabrics. 

Practically  all  washing  products  will 
do  a  good  job  if  they  are  used  correctly. 
The  amount  of  detergent  or  soap  to  use 
will  be  determined  by  the  degree  of 
water  hardness,  the  type  of  detergent, 
the  amount  and  type  of  soil,  the  size  of 
the  wash  load,  and  the  kind  of  washer 
used. 

Directions  on  the  package  will  serve 
as  a  general  guide.  However,  as  water 
hardness  increases,  the  amount  of  de¬ 
tergent  should  be  increased.  Extra  dirty 
clothes  require  more  detergent  than 
those  that  are  lightly  soiled.  Oily  soil 
requires  more  detergent  than  non-greasy 
soil.  Too  little  detergent  will  not  re¬ 
move  all  the  soil.  Too  much  detergent 
may  not  be  completely  rinsed  from  the 
fabric. 

Water  softeners  react  with  minerals 
in  hard  water  to  prevent  them  from 
combining  with  soap  and  soil  and  form¬ 
ing  insoluble  curds. 

Non-precipitating  water  softeners  are 
most  frequently  recommended.  They  are 
usually  added  to  the  first  rinse  water. 
With  synthetic  detergents  it  is  seldom 
necessary  to  use  water  softeners  in  the 
w’ash  water  unless  the  clothes  are  very 
harsh  and  gray  from  previous  washings. 

Fabric  conditioners  are  used  to  re¬ 
store  softness  and  fluffiness  to  fabrics, 
and  redut'e  static.  They  should  be  used 
in  the  last  rinse  after  all  detergent  and 
water  softener  have  been  removed. 
Only  a  small  amount  is  required  and 
directions  for  use  should  be  followed. 

Starches  are  available  in  convenient 
powdered  and  liquid  forms.  Some  re¬ 
quire  the  addition  of  hot  water,  others 
cold  water.  Light,  medium,  or  heavy  so¬ 
lutions  may  be  made  by  following  the 
directions.  Clothes  should  be  starched 
after  they  are  thoroughly  washed  and 
rinsed.  A  full  load  of  clothes  may  be 
starched  in  the  washer  if  manufactur¬ 
er’s  directions  are  followed  carefully. 

Bluing  gives  white  fabrics  a  tint 
which  masks  yellow  or  gray  cast.  It 
should  be  used  as  directed. 

Drying 

Washing  is  of  course  only  one  third 
of  the  laundering  process.  If  an  auto¬ 
matic  dryer  is  used,  the  work  load  is 
(Continued  on  jmge  38) 
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COMPLETE  GUIDE 

to  planning,  preparing  and  serving  meals 


General  Foods  Kitchens 


The  un*  cookbook  you  con  liv*  by— in  ony  meal  situation 


(for  1  or  100) 

IN  ONE  GREAT  BOOK...up  to  the  min¬ 
ute  ideas  about  food  by  women  who 
know  your  teaching  problems  by  heart. 
448  pages.  Over  1,000  recipes . . .  help¬ 
ful  food  charts . . .  shopping  guides.  In¬ 
dexed  in  the  usual  way,  plus  a  unique 
help  to  mealmaking  . . .  the  Situation 
Finder  to  guide  you  to  over  300  food 
situations  including . . . 

BUFFET  DINNERS  AND  SUPPERS 

The  beautiful  buffet  table 
( Setting  and  decorations) 

You  might  try  these; 

( Six  basic  buffet  menus) 

Who’s  coming  to  dinner? 

( Seating  and  eating  arrangements) 

HOW  TO  FEED  A  CROWD 

100  for  a  buffet. 
Smorgasbord — for  100  or  1,000 
( Foods  to  serve  and  how  to  serve  them ) 
How  to  make  300  sandwiches — at  least. 
A  cook-out  for  the  Grange 
Teen-age  get-together 


This  Gwkbook  was  wntten  by  the 
Home  Economists  of  General  Foods 
Kitchens.  It’s  planned  around  meal 
situations  ...  the  kind  you  work  with 
in  the  classroom  every  day. 


Fascinating  Recipas.  Tricks  and  tech¬ 
niques.  New  cooking  wisdom  from  re¬ 
cent  college  graduates.  Traditional 
wisdom  from  grandmothers  who  have 
been  keeping  house  for  years. 


250  North  Street,  White  Plaint,  N.Y. 
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CHILDREN’S  PARTIES 

Come  to  my  birthday  .  .  . 

A  costume  party  for  the  8  to  12’s 
Halloween! 

Come  and  make  valentines 
A  neighborhood  progressive  dinner. 


Deluxe.  Washable  white  vinyl  binding  with  wrought  iron  holder-easel.  .$7.50 

Regular.  Washable  4-color  binding  and  jacket.  Without  easel . $4.95 

FREE  $7.50  copy  with  every  six  regular  editions  you  order  from  General  Foods 
Kitchens,  School  Services,  Kankakee,  Ill.  (See  coupon  offer  page  33) 


GENERAL  FOODS 
KITCHENS 


Announcing 

DAYTEENS 


A  NUTRITIONAL  PRODUCT 
FORMULATED  TO 
SUPPLEMENT  THE  DIET 
OF  GROWING  TEENAGERS 


Uecent  show 

some  poteiiliully  serious  defieieiieies 
the  diets  of  many  of  our  young  people. 

Dietary  reform  is  a  desirable, 
but  not  always  praetieal,  objeetive. 

A  ease  exists  for 
a  speeial  nutritional  supplement 
for  the  13-19  age  group.  This  is 
a  re|>ort  on  just  sueh  a  supplement. 


THE  teenager:  a  picture  of  health  (or  is  he?) 
Caught  between  childhood  and  maturity,  and  not  always 
too  sure  what  to  do  about  it,  the  American  teenager 
goes  his  busy  and  inquisitive  way.  He  is  by  turns  mo¬ 
rose,  ecstatic,  narrowly  cynical,  and  all-helieving;  and 
this,  we  say  is  part  of  the  privilege,  and  the  paradox,  of 
youth.  That  he  is  practically  indestructible  is  one  of 
the  hardy  verisimilitudes  of  his  elders. 

Truly,  could  anything  be  wrong  with  so  fine  a  speci¬ 
men?  An  increasing  body  of  data  indicates  a  basis  for 
I'oncern  over  his  nutritional  habits. 

THE  APPETITE  IS  GOOD  — BI  T  NOT  ALWAYS  THE  NUTRITION 
Between  the  ages  of  13  and  19,  the  adolescent  boy  or 
girl  undergoes  striking  skeletal  and  muscular  changes. 
This  accelerated  growth  can  be  graphed  as  follows: 


It  is  obvious  why  the  average  teenager  is  known  for 
his  appetite.  The  long  bones  are  growing.  He  has  to  eat 
to  keep  up  w’ith  himself. 

Unhappily,  his  nutrition  is  not  always  as  impressive 
as  his  appetite.  He  eats  — but  eats  what  he  wants,  when 
he  wants.  Indeed,  eating  itself— or  not  eating  — may  be¬ 
come  part  of  that  complex  of  attitudes  publicized  gen- 
erically  as  the  "rebellion”  of  youth.  In  any  event,  he 
has  problems. 

LOW  INTAKES  OF  CALCIUM,  IRON  AND  CERTAIN  VITAMINS  SEEN 
A  series  of  nutritional  studies,  carried  out  under  gov¬ 
ernmental  and  academic  auspices,  raises  some  serious 
questions  about  the  teenage  diet: 

REPORT  ^1:  Adolescent  males  and  females,  aged  15  and 
16  were  interviewed;  dietary  intakes  were  studied  for 
seven  days.  "Approximately  two-fifths  of  the  girls  were 
consuming  less  than  10  mg.  iron,  and  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  (two  localities)  received  less  than  0.8  Gm.  calcium. 
Intakes  of  ascorbic  acid  were  well  l)elow  50  mg./day 
(32%  of  girls  in  one  locality)  and  below  60  mg./day 
(34%  of  boys  in  both  localities).” 

REPORT  §2:  "A  sharp  drop  in  milk  drinking  occurred 
between  age  groups  6-13  and  13-19  years.” 


MALE 

■FEMALE 


MALE  „ 
'FEMALE 


A6E  (i»  VEAR8) 


ACE  (IN  YEARS) 
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REPOKT  #3:  "...too  little  calcium  due  to  a  low  consump¬ 
tion  of  milk;  insufficient  intake  of  green  and  yellow 
vegetables  and  fruits  resulting  in  suboptimal  supplies 
of  vitamin  A;  too  little  ascorbic  acid;  and  questionable 
provision  for  an  amino  acid  mixture  that  will  support 
optimum  health.” 

REPORT  "At  present,  the  nutrition  of  adolescent 
girls,  the  age  group  least  amenable  to  nutrition  educa¬ 
tion,  is  usually  poorer  than  that  of  younger  children 
although  their  needs  are  high.” 

REPORT  jf5:  "The  nutrients  most  often  found  to  l»e  lower 
than  the  recommended  amount  in  the  diets  of  children 
and  adults . . .  were  vitamins  A  and  C,  calcium  and  iron .” 

REPORT  #6:  "Approximately  half  (45.6%  of  the  1 14  girls 
of  age  15  and  over)  had  on  the  average  less  than  679? 
of  the  Allowances  in  calcium.  Among  the  Iowa  school 
children,  the  teen-age  girls  were  conspicuous  for  their 
poor  diets.” 

Many  theories  may  be  advanced  as  to  the  causes  of 
such  a  poor  dietary  showing:  skipped  and  skimped 
meals;  poor  parental  regulation  of  diet;  an  increased 
pace  of  social,  athletic  and  educational  activities;  the 
inevitable  snacking  — and  a  great  deal  of  misguided  diet¬ 
ing  by  figure-minded  girls.  The  picture  is  not  encour- 
aglng. 

While  outright  clinical  malnutrition  is  rarely  seen, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  a  marginal  or  suboptimal  intake 
may  become  of  real  importance  during  illness  or  stress. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  the  teenage  girl,  whose  diet 
is  frequently  seen  to  be  suboptimal  — and  upon  whom 
an  early  marriage  and  pregnancy  may  be  severely,  and 
even  dangerously,  taxing.  For  example,  it  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  incidence  of  eclampsia,  stillbirths  and 
malformation  (in  young  mothers)  is  greater  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  poor  dietary  history. 

DIETARY  REFORM  IS.  AT  BEST,  DIFFICULT 
Obviously,  dietary  reform  is  the  ideal  answer.  Just  as 
obviously,  it  is  not  going  to  be  the  final  answer  for  the 
youngster  who  has  more  "important”  things  on  his 
mind  than  a  Planned  Dietary. 

His  is  an  age  of  ritual.  Social  totems  alx)und.  The 
4:00  o’clock  soda-hour,  if  not  conceived  in  wisdom,  is 
at  least  met  with  regularity.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  teen¬ 
ager  is  going  to  mend  his  ways  on  appeal  to  anything 
as  tenuous  (to  him)  as  "proper  nutrition.” 

A  nutritional  supplement,  formulated  to  offset  the 
net  result  of  such  dietary  inde[>endence,  clearly  might 
fill  a  need  in  many  cases  — and  indeed  might  furnish 
families  with  an  excellent  and  economical  means  of  sup¬ 
plementation  throughout  these  growing  years. 

FROM  ABBOTT  — A  NEW,  CALCIUM-ENRICHED  NUTRITIONAL 
To  help  fill  this  need,  Abbott  Laboratories  now  makes 
available  a  new  vitamin-mineral  supplement  — formu¬ 
lated  especially  to  meet  the  increased  requirements  of 
growing  teenagers. 


The  complete  formula  is  shown  below: 

Recommended  Dietary 
Minimum  Daily  Allowances 
Requirement  For  Adolescents 

EKh  Dayteens  Filmtab  represents  For  Adults  Boys  16-19  Girls  16-19 


Vitamin  A  (5000  units) 

1.5  mg. 

1.2  mg. 

1.5  mg. 

1.5  mg. 

(4000  units) 

(5000  units) 

(5000  units) 

Vitamin  D  (1000  units) 

25  meg. 

to  meg. 

10  meg. 

10  meg. 

(400  units) 

(400  units) 

(400  units) 

Thiamine  Mononitrate  (B|) 

2  mg. 

1  mg. 

1.8  mg. 

1.2  mg. 

Riboflavin  (Bi) 

2  mg. 

1.2  mg. 

2.5  mg. 

1.9  mg. 

Nicotinamide 

20  mg. 

to  mg. 

25  mg. 

16  mg. 

Pyridoxine  Hcl. 

0.5  mg. 

Vitamin  B,2 

2  meg. 

(as  cobalamin  concentrate) 

Calcium  Pantothenate 

5  mg. 

Ascorbic  Acid  (c) 

50  mg. 

30  mg. 

100  mg. 

80  mg. 

Iron 

10  mg. 

to  mg. 

15  mg. 

15  mg. 

Copper 

0.15  mg. 

Iodine 

0.1  mg. 

Manganese 

0.05  mg. 

Magnesium 

0.15  .ng 

Calcium 

250  mg. 

750  mg. 

1400  mg. 

1300  mg. 

Phosphorus 

193  mg. 

Note  that  the  formula  is  well  fortified  with  both  iron 
and  calcium  — both  important  factors  during  adoles¬ 
cence,  and  both  frequently  see^n  to  be  deficient  in  the 
teenage  diet.  Another  of  the  "essential”  nutrients  — 
ascorbic  acid  — is  provided  in  one  and  one-half  times 
the  Minimum  Daily  Requirement.  Indeed,  the  MDR’s 
of  all  the  essential  vitamins  are  more  than  met  (see 
above),  and  trace  minerals  are  included  for  the  role 
they  play  in  normal  f>ody  metabolism. 

A  "personalized”  formula  — in  more  ways  than  one 

On  the  social  level  Dayteens  fits  in  with  the  teenager’s 
intensely  felt  desire  to  have  his  "own  things.”  Day¬ 
teens  is  indisputably  his  vitamin.  It  comes  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  table  bottle  and  will  not  be  confused  with  the 
other  family  nutritionals. 

Filmtab-coated  to  reduce  size  and  assure  stability, 
Dayteens  takes  a  logical  place  among  the  other  qual¬ 
ity  "Vitamins  by  Ablnitt.”  If  you’d  like  literature  on 
Dayteens,  which  includes  a  more  detailed 
survey  of  the  nutritional  status  of  teen¬ 
agers,  clip  and  mail  the  coujKin  lielow  to 
AblMitt  l.alK>ratories,  North  Chicago,  Ill. 

1.  Hard.  M..  and  Essalbauoh.  N.  Nutntional  Status  ot  Selacted  Adolescent  Children.  American 
Journal  ct  Clinical  Nutrition  4  261  268, 1966. 

2.  Van  Syclile.  C.,  Calcium  in  Urban  Family  Food  Supplies.  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association  36  1283-1286,  1969. 

3.  Everson.  G.  J.  Bases  tor  Concern  about  Teenagers'  Diels.  Journal  of  the  American  Dietetic 
Association  36  17-21.  1960. 

4.  Stearns.  G.  Nutritional  State  of  the  Mother  Prior  to  Conception.  J.A.M.A.  168  1666-1668, 1968. 
6.  Nutritional  Status  USA.  Bulletin  769,  California  Agricultural  Esperiment  Station,  1969. 

6.  Eppright,  E.  S.,  and  RoderucK,  C.  Diet  and  Nutritional  Status  of  Iowa  School  Children.  Amer¬ 
ican  Journal  of  Public  Health  464-471,  April  1966. 

I  I 

I  Plea.se  send  me  literature  on  Dayteens,  tlie  nutri-  } 

}  tional  supplement  for  growing  teenagers.  i 

I  I 

I  Name _ • 


Position 


I  Address _ I 

I  I 

I  I 


i  Mail  to  Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chicago,  Illinois  I 
I - 1 
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^  A  Oo-ed  COORDINATE 

See  A  TOUCH  OF  GLAMOUR,  Co-ed,  page  15 


What  Can  Be  Done 
About  Acne? 


A  review  of  opinion  from  four  medical  specialists 


Acne,  the  common  complexion  problem  that  affects 
so  many  young  people,  often  creates  more  emotional 
tiisturbanc-e  than  skin  disturbance.  Actually  acne  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  sebaceous  (oil-producing)  skin  glands.  Its  medi¬ 
cal  name  is  acne  vulgaris.  It  is  not  contagious  and  is  usually 
mild  and  temporary.  But  it  can  be  severe  and  leave  lasting 
scars— not  only  on  the  skin,  but  on  the  personality  as  well. 

There  are  still  a  great  many  misconceptions  about  this 
problem.  That  is  why  young  people  desperately  need  to 
know  the  scientific  facts  of  the  matter.  Teachers  can  help 
to  relieve  needless  worries  and  fears  about  acne,  and  at  the 
same  time  offer  specific  suggestions  which  will  help  stu- 
(tents  handle  their  skin  problems  intelligently.  Since  acne 
.'ffccts  individuals  differently,  and  to  varying  degrees,  there 
is  no  one  right  treatment  for  every  single  case.  There  is, 
however,  knowledge  which  can  be  used  effectively  and 
can  lessen  the  consequences  of  severe  acne. 

Prevalent  fallacies  about  acne  need  to  l>e  exploded  so 
that  teen-agers  will  not  be  harassed  by  needless  anxietx' 
over  a  problem  which  affects  so  many  millions.  What  are 
some  of  these  misconceptions?  For  years  people  have  said 
that  acne  is  caused  from  working  too  hard,  or  from  loafing 
too  mtich,  or  from  thinking  about  sex,  or  from  uncleanli¬ 
ness.  .All  of  these  ideas  are  nonsense,  as  we  know,  but  they 
are  nevertheless  a  great  source  of  embarassment  for  many 
young  people. 

Aecording  to  Dr.  .Arthur  Roth,  author  of  the  Tcen-.Age 
Years,  ".Acne  is  brought  on  by  the  same  life-moving  sub¬ 
stances  that  produce  the  rapid  growth  and  sexiial  develop¬ 
ment  of  adolescence.  These  substances,  of  course,  are  the 
hormones.  One  of  the  effects  of  the  sudden  abundance  of 
adult  type  hormones,  male  and  female,  happens  to  be 
increased  oiliness  of  the  skin.  The  oily  substance,  called 
sebum,  freq»iently  plugs  the  pores,  causing  blackheads  ,  .  . 
The  glands  in  the  skin  that  produce  sebum  (the  sebaceous 
glands)  are  located  on  the  face  and  the  upper  back— the 
places  where  acne  lesions  are  most  likely  to  appear.” 

Dr.  Roth  advises  young  people  to  remember  that  acne 
is  nearly  always  a  temporary  condition.  He  also  says  that 


since  the  blemishes  are  caused  by  increased  oiliness  of  the 
skin,  the  methods  that  work  best  in  keeping  acne  to  a 
minimum  are  those  that  reduce  the  oiliness  and  increase 
the  dryness  of  the  skin.  It  is  also  reassuring  to  know  that 
most  cases  of  acne  leave  no  traces  in  later  life. 

According  to  Dr.  Harry  R.  Foerster,  Clinical  Professor 
of  Dermatology  at  Marquette  University  Medical  School, 
a  blackhead  is  not  the  accumulation  of  dirt.  He  says  that 
"the  oily  secretion  of  certain  skin  glands  is  chemically 
altered  by  the  hormones  and,  when  exposed  to  air,  oxida¬ 
tion  takes  place  which  changes  the  surface  color  to  black." 

One  of  the  nation’s  outstanding  dermatologists.  Dr. 
Marion  B.  Sulzberger,  recently  pointed  out  in  The  Human 
Intniumenf,  that  “Acne  stems  from  a  susceptible  piloseba- 
ceous  apparatus,  which  includes  the  hair  follicles  and  oil- 
.secreting  glands  of  the  skin.”  He  feels  that  acne  vulgaris 
is  a  particularly  pernicious  ailment  because  it  strikes  just 
at  the  time  of  life  when  personal  appearance  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  to  both  sexes.  “It  also  strikes  at  the  very 
worst  sites  ...  in  those  places  that  can’t  be  hidden,  at  the 
face  and  at  the  d^collet^  areas  in  the  girl.” 

Dr.  Sulzl>erger  states  that  dermatologic  treatment  of 
ibis  disease  has  improved  tremendously  in  the  last  decade. 
‘Tlu'  trained  physician,”  he  says,  “is  able  to  give  them 
[patients]  a  form  of  management  w'hich  will  lead  to  what 
I  have  called  Mnrhidistasis,  that  is,  a  method  of  producing 
not  a  cure  but  an  arrest  or  suppression  of  the  morbid 
jiroecss.” 

Dr.  Sulz.lierger  is,  of  course,  primarily  concerned  with 
I  be  severe  form  of  aene  which  creates  serious  cosmetic 
l^roblems.  He  does  state,  however,  that  physicians,  as  well 
as  patients  and  their  families,  should  not  take  the  problem 
lightly,  even  in  its  mild  form.  “Nothing  could  be  more  erro¬ 
neous  on  their  part  than  to  say  that  this  is  just  a  few 
•adolescent  pimples,  that  nothing  can  be  done,  and  that 
n«>lhing  need  be  done.  A  great  deal  needs  to  be  done,  and 
a  great  deal  can  be  done  for  almost  every  sufferer  from 
acme  today.” 

(Continued  on  page  26) 
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Home 

and  Family 
Relationships 


that  they  visit  one  or  more  banks  and  interview  some  execu¬ 
tives  in  various  departments.  (Class  members  may  e«)n- 
tribute  ({uestions  for  use  during  interviews.)  The  committee 
might  present  findings  to  class  by  means  of  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion. 

5.  Have  students  test  their  buymanship  talents  by  taking 
the  quiz,  "Getting  Your  Money’s  Worth”  (page  26). 


1.  Suggest  that  the  “Thanksgiving  Prayer”  (page  5)  might 
be  used  in  homes  of  students  at  Thanksgiving  time. 

2.  .\fter  students  have  read  “Run,  Sheep,  Run”  (pages 
28-29),  discuss  ways  that  family  life  might  have  helped 
Mattie  Babcock  to  be  a  more  socially  acceptable  person. 

3.  Suggest  that  students  read  about  family  life  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  on  page  32.  In  class  discuss  Kata  Relanovic’s  responsi- 
biliti(‘s  and  duties  as  a  family  member.  How  does  Kata’s 
seh(X)l  day  differ  from  an  American  girl’s  day? 

4.  Talk  about  how  Kata’s  mother  and  father,  who  have 
little  mojiey,  but  manage  to  feed  and  clothe  their  family. 

5.  Discuss  ways  that  a  Visiting  Nurse  may  assist  families 
in  home  care  of  the  sick  (refer  to  “Welcome  Visitor”  on 
page  42). 

6.  Divide  class  into  buzz  groups  to  find  out  difficulties 
arising  lx*tween  brothers  and  sisters  and  possible  solutions. 
Have  class  discuss  typical  problems  along  with  those  in 
“How  Would  You  Solve  It?”  (page  43). 

7.  Refer  students  to  “Jam  Session"  for  opinions  on  “What 
Do  You  Do  If  You  Disapprove  of  What  the  Gang’s  Doing?” 
The  opinions  expressed  might  lead  to  a  rewarding  discussion 
in  class. 

Consumer  Education 

1.  Cite  Stan’s  need  to  borrow  money  and  his  method  of 
solution  revealed  in  the  short  story,  “The  Slipover  Sweater,” 
(page  13)  as  a  springboard  for  discussing  financial  problems 
in  family  life. 

2.  Since  homemakers  spend  much  of  the  family  income, 
it  is  imperative  that  students  know  how  to  use  the  st*rviees 
of  a  bank.  Suggest  that  students  clip  and  save  the  series 
of  Better  Buymanship  articles  on  banking  in  Co-ed,  October, 
page  31;  November,  page  25. 

3.  Ask  students  to  read  “Paid  by  Cheek”  (page  25)  then 
discuss  the  advantages  of  paying  by  check,  also  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  regular  and  special  checking  accounts.  Show 
how  checkbook  stubs  serve  as  a  spending  record.  Summarize 
by  posting  some  rules  for  day-to-day  management  of  your 
cheeking  account  on  a  flannel  board,  bulletin  board,  or 
chalkboard. 

4.  Assign  the  article  “How  to  Use  Your  Bank”  by  Watts, 
Practical  (page  13)  to  a  committee  of  students  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  finding  out  about  the  services  of  a  bank.  Suggest 


Home  Laundry 

1.  Suggest  that  students  read  “In  a  Spin”  (page  27)  to 
find  solutions  to  many  home  laundry  problems.  Ask  them  to 
find  out  their  mothers’  and  neighbors’  dislikes  and  difficulties 
when  doing  the  family  laundry.  Discuss  these  in  class  along 
with  the  article  on  page  27. 

2.  Divide  the  article  “Keys  to  a  Sparkling  Wash,”  Practi¬ 
cal,  page  14,  into  sections:  (a)  the  proper  use  of  automatic 
washers,  (b)  laundry  aids,  (c)  drying,  (d)  ironing.  Assign 
each  section  to  a  student.  After  the  information  is  reported 
and  discussed  in  class,  take  students  on  a  field  trip  to 
observe  various  brands  of  washers,  dryers,  and  laundry 
items. 

3.  If  an  automatic  self-service  laundry  is  nearby,  suggest 
that  students  go  there  to  observe  homemakers  doing  their 
wash,  and  report  this  in  written  form. 

4.  Demonstrate  in  class  the  use  of  detergent,  water  condi¬ 
tioner,  fabric  softener,  starch,  dye,  and  bluing  detergent  or 
compound. 


Foods 
and  Nutrition 


1.  Analyze  a  week’s  diet  of  the  Relanovic  family  (page 
32)  ill  Yugoslavia.  What  food  nutrients  may  be  needed  for 
a  balanced  diet? 

2.  Compare  the  Yugoslavian  Sunday  dinner  with  an 
American  Sunday  dinner. 

3.  .Ask  students  to  read  “A  Many-Happy-Retums  Party” 
(pages  10-11)  before  discussing  what  to  do  and  what  food 
to  serve  your  guests  during  the  evening  of  Election  Day. 

4.  Divide  class  into  four  groups  for  party  planning:  Group 
1— formulate  different  invitations  for  the  party;  Group  2— 
plan  decorations;  Group  3— plan  menu;  Group  4— plan 
entertainment— games,  music,  etc. 

5.  Plan  the  shopping  and  timing  for  a  party  of  12  guests. 
In  the  foods  laboratory  experiment  with  recipes  on  page  11 
and  others  suitable  for  an  Election  Returns  party. 
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6.  Suggest  that  students  wort  the  crossword  puzzle, 
“Party  Line,”  on  page  58,  then  list  tips  for  poise. 

7.  Assign  “F'roz.en  Fare”  (page  24)  as  a  basic  referenc-e 
preceding  a  discussion  on  the  purchase  and  storage  of 
frozen  f(K>ds. 

8.  Have  students  visit  several  frozen  food  counters  and 
list  the  various  items  available  and  their  cost.  In  class 
discuss  points  to  consider  when  purchasing  frozen  foods. 

9.  Appoint  a  committee  to  interview  several  homemakers 
to  find  out  the  frozen  foods  most  commonly  used  and  the 
approximate  percentage  of  the  food  dollar  spent  on  frozam 
food. 

10.  Discuss  the  cookie  as  a  food  for  family  meals,  for 
entertainment,  and  for  children  (pages  33-40).  Show  ex¬ 
amples  of  cookies  that  can  lx‘  made  from  the  two  basic 
cookie  doughs.  Ask  students  to  do  a  research  project  on  the 
origin  of  c(H)kies— for  example,  scones  from  England  (page 
34). 

11.  Review  the  Betty  Crocker  “ABC’s  of  Cooky  Making” 
(page  35). 

12.  In  the  f(K)ds  laboratory  prepare  cookies  from  a  stand¬ 
ard  recipe  and  from  a  mix  (page  39).  Compare  quality  of 
cookies,  time  spent,  and  cost. 

13.  Demonstrate  special  touches  with  rolled  cookies  and 
pressed  cookies  (page  38). 

14.  Ask  a  student  to  report  on  the  article  “Good  Diet— 
Gootl  Looks,”  Practical  (page  12);  follow  with  class  dis¬ 
cussion  about  the  focxls  necessary  for  a  clear  skin,  a  good 
figure  and  healthy  hair. 


and  Grooming 

1.  Suggest  that  students  read  “The  ABC’s  of  Sweater 
Buying”  (page  23).  Have  each  student  bring  to  class  a 
sweater.  Examine  these  sweaters  for  characteristics  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  article. 

2.  Appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  an  exhibit  of  sweaters, 
illustrating  points  to  look  for  when  buying  a  sweater. 

3.  Appoint  another  committee  to  do  research  in  stores 
on  sweater  prices,  construction,  fibers,  styles,  etc. 

4.  Ask  .students  to  read  “She  Cuts  Tots’  Togs”  (page  14). 
In  class  describe  the  process  of  pattern  making  for  children’s 
fashions. 

5.  Review  Marian  Davis’  experience  and  training  which 
prepared  her  to  Ire  a  home  economist— now,  designer  of 
children’s  fashions. 

6.  ,\.sk  students  to  study  carefully  the  article  on  fashion 
(pages  20-21)  and  prepare  to  discuss  these  que.stions;  (a) 
W'hat  is  appropriate  to  wear  for  a  dance?  (b)  What  color 
harmonies  are  used  in  the  outfits  photographed?  (c)  How 
should  a  girl  accessorize  her  outfit?  (d)  What  accessories 
are  shown  with  the  danc'e  outfit?  Are  these  simple  or  ex¬ 
travagant?  (e)  How  are  fresh  flowers  used?  (f)  Should 
lipstick  lx*  keyed  to  the  color  of  the  dress? 

7.  Refer  students  to  “Have  a  Dress  Rehearsal!”  (page  18), 
then  discuss  the  importance  of  planning  in  advance  the 
dress  and  accessories  to  be  worn  on  special  occasions. 

8.  Bring  to  class  advertisements  showing  bras,  girdles. 


and  petticoats  that  may  be  worn  to  improve  appearance  of 
the  dress. 

9.  L(X)k  at  “Co-ed’s  Fashion  Memos”  (page  18)  and  dis¬ 
cuss  possibilities  for  wearing  these  accessories. 

10.  Ask  students  to  bring  to  class  ideas  for  making  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts.  Consider  the  simplicity  of  technicjues  and  ma¬ 
terials  necessary  to  make  the  gifts  on  pages  30-31. 


Personal 
Development 

1.  Discuss  values  of  the  part-time  job,  baby  sitting,  then 
ask  students  to  read  “Baby  Talk”  (page  44). 

2.  Divide  class  into  small  groups  for  a  buzz  .session  on 
“Do’s  and  Don’ts  for  the  Baby  Sitter.”  Summarize  by  having 
each  group  leader  report  to  class  and  a  recorder  write  list 
on  the  chalkboard. 

3.  A.sk  students  to  read  “Run,  Sheep,  Run”  (pages  28-29); 
then  discuss  ways  .Mattie  might  have  become  better  ad¬ 
justed  to  friends  at  Edison  High.  Why  didn’t  Nancy  tell 
Mattie  that  Rick  Sanders  was  only  joking  alwut  taking  her 
to  the  Ball?  What  is  a  student’s  obligation  to  the  group?  To 
an  individual  like  Mattie? 

4.  Use  the  last  sentence  in  “Run,  Sheep,  Run”  (page 
64)  as  a  question  for  di.scussion. 

5.  Suggest  that  students  read  “The  Slipover  Sweater,”  be¬ 
ginning  on  page  13.  Discuss  in  class  the  personality  char¬ 
acteristics  which  made  Grace  so  “solid.”  Why  did  it  take  so 
long  for  Shan  Stringer  to  realize  that  Grace  was  a  wonderful 
person?  List  Shan’s  admirable  traits. 

6.  Discuss  the  custom  of  boys  giving  girls  articles  to  wear, 
such  as  the  sweater  referred  to  in  the  short  story. 

7.  Suggest  that  students  read  “It’s  Fun  to  Have  Fun” 
(page  45),  then  think  of  girls  they  know  who  are  like  Peggy 
and  tho.se  like  Ruth.  In  class  discuss  ways  of  adju.sting,  for 
example,  to  changes  in  weather  or  being  alone  for  an  after- 
n(K)n  or  evening. 

8.  Distinguish  Iretween  making  the  simple  ordinary  events 
of  daily  life  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  chore  (page  45), 

9.  After  students  have  read  “The  Spirit  of  Thanksgiving” 
(page  44),  discuss  ways  of  spreading  holiday  cheer  at 
Thanksgiving  time,  Christmas  time,  and  throughout  the 
year.  List  community  projects  being  undertaken  by  your 
school  and  other  organizaitions,  then  list  possibilities  for 
other  projects.  Which  of  these  would  l>e  suitable  for  your 
F'.IL.A.  chapter?  Outline  procedure  of  action  for  one  project. 

10.  Refer  students  to  the  picture  story  alx)ut  the  West¬ 
chester  Ballet  Company  (pages  46-47)  to  develop  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  ballet.  Compare  the  hours  that  Anita  Goldsmith 
spends  in  training  with  those  of  other  professions. 

11.  Recommend  that  students  make  their  own  career 
file  by  clipping  and  saving  articles  such  as  “Welcome 
V^isitor”  (page  42),  describing  some  of  the  duties  of  a  public 
health  nurse. 

12.  A  week  Indore  discussing  skin  care,  ask  students  to 
drop  their  questions  about  make-up  and  care  of  skin  in  a 
(jiiestion  box.  Assign  “A  Touch  of  Glamour”  (pages  15-18) 
and  the  article  on  acne.  Practical  (page  20).  Have  a  panel 
discussion  of  questions  from  the  question  box. 
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THE 
KEY  TO 
KNOX 
gel-cookery 


dividual  molda 


Basic  Gelatine  Mixture 
and  5  Types  of  Gel  Dishes 
in  poster  form  (35  x  45 
inches).  Enlarged  from  the 
new  On-Camera  book,  it 
gives  the  key  to  every  gel 
recipe.  Visually  focuses 
class  attention  with  a  “TV 
demonstration.’’ 


Placa  ovar  lo«  haat  and  »tif  uiSii 
filatina  a  daioMd 


THE  KEY  TO  EVERY  UNFLAVORED 

GELATINE  DISH!  Your  stu(jents  will  grasp  this 

wor(ds-an(j-pictures  cJemonstration  of  basic  procedure  so  easily, 
they’ll  feel  prepared  for  the  most  glamorous  recipes.  Teach  it  from 
the  35  X  45-inch  poster— enlarged  from  Pages  2  and  3  in  your  new 

KNOX  ON-CAMERA  RECIPES,  AN  ENTIRELY 
NEW  GUIDE  TO  GEL-COOKERY 
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iJtr  l«t«a 


V  M  »  |p  I  Your  new  Knox  On-Camera  Recipea 
■  K  BBS  and  What  i*  Cirlntin^f  mniA  fnw)  tn 


■  and  What  ia  Gelatine?  come  free  to 

you  and  each  of  your  students  (up  to  20  per  class) 
with  one  poster  per  class.  Send  us  the  coupon  today! 
Knox  Gelatine,  Inc.,  Johnstown,  N.  Y.,  P.O.  Box 
PE-11.  Please  send  me  (  )  free  copies  of  new  Knox 

On-Camera  Recipea  with  leaflets  and  poster. 


H  h  at  is 


SlElfiriSN'T... 

Your  new  Knox  recipe  book, 
with  the  new  materials  that 
accompany  it,  makes  the 
whole  topic  of  Unflavored 
Gelatine  much  more  inter¬ 
esting,  easier  to  follow  and 
to  teach!  It’s  not  too  late 
for  your  order — but  why 
put  it  off  another  day? 
Write  us  now. 


New  Knox  On-Camera 
Recipes,  a  52-page  book, 
diows  you  (in  322  pictures) 
as  it  tella  you,  like  a  TV 
demonstration.  Vividly 
outlines  simple  principles 
for  all  Unflavored  Gelatine 
dishes  (pp.  2,  3).  Includes 
66  recipes  and  variations, 
plus  valuable  tips  and 
guideposts. 


What  is  Gelatine? — t 
colorful  leaflet  in  primei 
style.  Outlines  the  source, 
manufacture,  history,  bene¬ 
fits  of  Unflavored  Gelatine. 
“Background”  with  real 
student  interest. 


MASTER 
THE  ART 
OF 

MAKING 

COOKIES 


Learning  Aids  Unit  includes: 
***Cooky  Wise'*  Filmstrip 
*Narration  Guide 

*  8-page  **  How-To**  Booklet 
for  your  students 


In  this  issue  of  Co-ed, 
Betty  Crocker  of  General  Mills  describes 

the  art  of  making  perfect  cookies 


Remoi'C  8-page  center  section  from  Co-ed  for  classroom  use.  Have  students  keep  this  section  to  assemble  a  cook  book  for  use  at  home. 


*‘How  to  Master  the  Art  of  Making  Cookies**  is  the 
latest  in  the  current  series  of  8-page  booklets  by 
Betty  Crocker.  This  month’s  booklet  describes 
methods  for  baking  all  types  of  cookies:  both  soft 
and  stiff  doughs,  with  all  the  interesting  variations 
for  each  basic  kind. 

Helpful  ''How-To**  pictures  explain  each  step  in  the 
baking  procedure,  then  serve  as  a  practical  remind¬ 
er  to  students  when  they’ve  taken  their  booklets 
home  to  use  in  later  cooky-baking  sessions. 

A  Cooky  Score  Card  describes  the  characteristics  of 
perfect  cookies  in  each  of  the  classifications.  It  will 


serve  as  a  helpful  self-test  for  students  when  they’ve 
finished  the  unit,  then  will  explain  why  failures 
might  happen  .  .  .  and  how  to  correct  them  the 
next  time  they  bake. 


“In  our  series,  we  have  an  interest  in  common 
with  yout  to  transform  the  students  of  today 
into  the  kind  of  homemakers  tomorrow’s  world 
will  need.  If  we  can  help  by  showing  young¬ 
sters  that  homemaking  is  truly  a  necessary 
and  creative  art,  we  are  proud  to  have  joined 
you  in  this  most  important  task!" 


NEXT  IN  THE  SERIES:  "FUN  WITH  FROSTINGS,"  in  January 


HOW  TO  ORDER  LEARNING  AIDS  ON  COOKY  MAKING 

For  FREE  copies  of  Betty  Crocker’s 
8-page  booklet  “How  to  Master  the 
Art  of  Making  Cookies,"  color  filmstrip 
and  narration  guide  (which  is  offered 
on  short-term  loan  basis),  see  coupon 
'f  section. 


A  SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS: 

Free  desk  copy  of  Betty  Crocker’s  Picture  Cook  Book 
with  orders  of  10  or  more!  2,227  recipes  and  ideas, 
43  full  color  photographs.  New  chapter  on  meal  plan¬ 
ning.  Also  available,  Betty  ■  Crocker’s  4  specialty 
cook  books:  Good  and  Easy  Cook  Book,  Cook  Book  for 
Boys  and  Girls,  Dinner  for  Two  Cook  Book,  Guide  to 
Easy  Entertaining  {79t  each).  One  free  teacher’s 
copy  with  orders  of  10  or  more  of  any  one  book. 

To  ordor  Filmstrip,  Booklots  or  tho  Botty  Crockor  Cook  Books  available,  see  coupon  section. 
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r  N  EWS  OF 

I  Foods  &  Nutrition 


Cranberries  Are  Here 

Fresh  and  canned  cranl)eiTies  ot 
suiHTior  ((uality  are  on  the  market  this 
month.  Their  briglit  color  and  charac¬ 
teristic  tart  Havor  make  them  popular 
for  sauce  and  jelly,  relishes,  acc-ompani- 
ments  to  nn“at  and  poultry,  salads,  and 
desserts. 

We  have  comhined  cranlx*rries  with 
pork  chops  to  make  an  interesting  dish. 
Simply  cook  cranberries  until  their 
skins  pop.  Mix  with  seasoned  bread 
crumbs  and  stuff  into  pockets  slit  into 
double  pork  chops.  Bake  w  ith  additional 


Ruby-bright  fr*sh  cranb«rri«s  giv«  color 
and  tart  accent  to  stuffod  pork  chops. 


cianl)erries  until  jx)rk  chops  are  done. 

Or  c*ombine  cranberries  with  oranges 
and  sugar  to  make  a  tempting  relish 
that  can  Ik-  kept  for  weeks  under  re¬ 
frigeration.  For  pie  fillings  combine 
craulH*rries  with  apples  or  raisins,  or 
make  them  into  a  colorful  chiffon  mix¬ 
ture. 

New  Addition 

.\  new  vitamin-mineral  formula  has 
In'en  (hwelojH-d  by  .\blK)tt  Lalxrratories 
siwcifically  to  supplement  teen-age 
diets,  (’ailed  DatjU’cm,  the  protluct  is 
said  to  proviile  a  supplementary  source 
of  nutrients  most  likely  to  be  deficient 
in  teen-age  diets,  as  well  as  other  vita¬ 
mins  neet‘ss;iry  to  human  nutrition. 

The  red  tabli'ts  are  packaged  in  a 
triangular-shaped  Ixrttle.  The  laltel  fea¬ 
tures  red  lines  on  white  giving  the  im¬ 
pression  of  ruled  scImkiI  pajx'r.  A  new 
folder  on  teen-age  vitamin  re(|uirements 
is  available. 

Quick  Opening  Can 

A  new  juicx*  can,  featuring  a  quick¬ 
opening  aluminum  top  on  a  low-ct).st, 
foil  and  paperlroard  rigid  container, 
has  fxH'u  intriKliiced  by  ALC.'O.X.  The 
top  of  the  can  has  a  tab  with  a  loop 
opening.  When  the  tab  is  lifted  and 
|)ulled,  a  thin  scored  strip  ot  alumiiinm 
frtH*s  the  top  of  the  can,  leaving  a 
sm(H)th  safe  opening.  The  contaiix'r  was 


Newly  designed  juice  can  is  opened  by 
lifting  and  pulling  tab  on  top  of  lid. 


perfected  for  Minute  Maid  orange  juice 
conc-entrate.  In  the  future,  it  may  be 
used  for  many  other  types  of  beverages. 

Plentiful  Supply 

A  crop  of  87,(X)0,()(X)  turkeys  is  pre¬ 
dicted  for  this  year,  the  National  Tur¬ 
key  Federation  reports.  This  will  mean 
a  plentiful  supply  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  of  Americans  who  have  made 
turkey  regular  fare  in  their  daily  diets. 
Figures  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
.Agriculture  show  that  turkey  is  an  all- 
iKxasion  food  rather  than  a  seasonal 
specialty.  USDA  reports  that  consump¬ 
tion  of  turkey  from  January  to  April  of 
last  year  soared  to  134  million  pounds 
—a  74  per  cent  increase  over  1956  when 
consumption  was  77  million  pounds. 
Turkey  consumption  per  capita  has  risen 
from  2.7  pounds  15  years  ago  to  6.5 
pounds  today. 


Free  gift  for  teachers!  Your  favorite 

BETTY  CROCKER  COOKIE  MIX 


Won’t  you  let  us  give  you  a  package  of 
one  of  our  cookie  mixes?  We  think  that 
once  you’ve  tried  one,  you’ll  like  it  so 
well  you’ll  want  to  try  them  aU' 


t\ i 

*  Offer  npIrM  January  31,  1M1 


Good  for  one  FREE  package  of 

BETTY  CROCKER  Brownie  Mix  or 
Coconut  Macaroon  Mix  or  Date  Bar  Mix 

MR.  OROCfR:  You  ara  authorized  at  our  agent  to  redeem  this  coupon  for  one  package  of  letty  Crocker  Brownie 
Miz,  or  one  package  of  Betty  Crocker  Coconut  Macaroon  Mix,  or  one  package  of  Betty  Crocker  Date  Bor  AAix.  Your 
Generol  Milk  representative  will  reimburse  you  your  regular  shelf  price,  plus  2c  handling  charge,  for  each  coupon  you 
to  redeem;  or  mail  this  coupon  to  Generol  Mills,  Inc,  623  Marquette  Ave.,  Dept.  400,  Minneapolis  2,  AAinn.,  for  hondBng. 


FRAUD  ClAUSi:  Any  other  application  conctitiaos  fraud.  Invoicas  proving  purcheso  within  90  doyt  of  Pock  to  cover 
coupon  occoptod  muP  bo  Ptown  upon  rogueP.  CuPonter  muP  poy  mIos  tax  if  any.  This  otter  void  in  any  Peto  or 
locality  prohibiting,  licensing,  taxing  or  regulating  those  coupons.  This  otter  expires  January  31,  1961. 


GENERAL  MILLS,  INC. 


PI  1-60 
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Why  milk  is  becoming 
the  “fashionable”  drink 
with  giris  in  their  teens 

(Read  about  the  secret  of  the  Beauty 
Beverage  on  Page  49  af  Co-ed.) 

In  an  effort  to  lose  weight,  most 
teen-age  girls  try  “fad”  diets.  Us¬ 
ually,  these  “crash  program”  diets 
are  not  only  unsuccessful,  but  too 
often  they  constitute  a  real  threat 
to  the  dieter’s  nutrition.  For  this 
reason,  a  sound  and  nutritious  way 
to  control  weight  comes  as  especi¬ 
ally  welcome  news  to  home  econo¬ 
mists  and  other  nutritionists. 

The  news  emphasizes  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  ^auty  Beverage  — 
Carnation  Instant  Nonfat  Dry  Milk 
mixed  25  per  cent  over-strength. 
Carnation  Instant  “Magic  Crystals” 
make  it  possible  for  girls  to  enjoy 
a  richer  flavor  nonfat  milk  that  is 
low  in  calories,  yet  contains  more 
natural  protein,  calcium,  and  B-vita- 
mins  than  whole  milk. 

Nutritionists  have  no  difficulty 
recogrnizing  why  the  Beauty  Bev¬ 
erage  aids  effective  dieting.  “Magic 
Crystals”  mixed  over-strength  pro¬ 
vide  a  delicious  new  food  that  pro¬ 
tects  the  weight-watcher’s  nutri¬ 
tion,  keeps  up  her  energy,  and  helps 
her  stay  with  her  diet.  Specialists 
know  these  extra  amounts  of  non¬ 
fat  milk  nutrients  supply  the 
natural  way  to  a  clear  complexion, 
pretty  teeth,  and  glowing  vitality. 

The  Beauty  Beverage  helps  inter¬ 
est  girls  in  milk  at  an  age  when 
their  interest  in  milk  is  tradition¬ 
ally  low.  With  so  many  beauty  bene¬ 
fits,  it’s  little  wonder  teen-age  girls 
are  turning  more  and  more  to  non¬ 
fat  milk  as  a  “fashionable”  drink. 

News  of  the  Carnation  Instant 
Beauty  Beverage  comes  to  girls  in 
their  own  language.  To  read  one 
of  these  messages,  turn  to  page  49 
of  the  enclosed  Co-ed.  You  may 
want  to  use  free  reprints.  They  are 
offered  in  the  coupon  section. 

Won’t  You  Share  Your  Experience  ? 

Tell  us  about  your  students  and 
their  interest  in  the  Beauty  Bever¬ 
age.  Your  help  can  aid  us  in  pre¬ 
paring  increasingly  useful  materi¬ 
als  for  you.  Simply  write:  Mary 
Blake,  Home  Economics  Di»'ector, 
Carnation  Company,  Dept  ED-110, 
Los  Angeles  36,  California. 


What  About  Acne? 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

Based  on  medical  findings,  a  suc'C'inct 
statement  on  the  treatment  of  acne 
apix*ars  in  the  May,  1960,  issue  of 
Consumer  Report:  “Dermatologists 
often  recommend  use  of  a  simple 
mechanical  device,  the  comedo  ex¬ 
tractor,  while  advising  strongly  against 
finger-squeezing  of  pimples.  They  may 
also  attempt  to  produce  a  limited  peel¬ 
ing  of  the  skin,  to  keep  the  follicle 
openings  clear,  by  prescribing  expo¬ 
sure  to  sunlight  (artificial  or  natural), 
or  application  of  slightly  irritating  oint¬ 
ments  or  lotions  containing  resorcin 
and  sulphur.  .  .  .  Frequent  washing  of 
the  face  with  ordinary  .soap  is  helpful 
in  preventing  accumulation  of  dirt  at 
the  opening  of  the  follicles.” 

\  more  technical  account  appears 
in  the  .August  27,  1960,  is.sue  of  the 
lournal  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  authors  (Dr.  Marion  Sulz- 
l)erger.  Dr.  \’ictor  H.  Witten  and  Lt. 
Hol>ert  W.  Steagall,  Jr.,  MC,  U.S. 
Navy)  have  studied  the  effectiveness 
of  antibiotics  and  sulfonamides  taken 
orallv  in  treating  severe  forms  of  acne. 
They  report  that  the  results  were  high¬ 
ly  encouraging.  Out  of  208  patients, 
only  27  had  complaints  which  neces¬ 
sitated  the  discontinuation  of  the  drug 
used.  Most  responded  favorably  and 
a  few  excellently. 

There  is  a  comprehensive  report  by 
Dr.  Herbert  Rattner  in  tbe  .April,  1959, 
issue  of  Postgraduate  Medicine,  en¬ 
titled,  “.Acne— The  Situation  at  Pres¬ 
ent.”  Dr.  Rattner,  who  is  a  professor 
at  Northwestern  University  Medical 
SchcH)!,  states  that  acne  is  better  under¬ 
stood  today  than  it  was  a  decade  ago, 
and  that  treatment  today  is  far  super¬ 
ior  to  what  it  w'as  then.  “Treatment,” 
he  says,  “which  .should  be  individual¬ 
ized  rather  than  routine,  and  which 
should  be  ba.sed  on  sound  rationale,  is 
successful  more  often  than  not.” 

Suggested  Reading 

The  Human  Integument,  a  symposium 
of  scientific  opinion,  ed.  by  Stephen 
Rothman,  .Amer.  .Assoc,  for  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Sciencf,  \’ol.  .54,  19.59. 

The  Care  of  Your  Skin,  Lawrenc'e,  Her- 
Irert,  Boston,  Little,  Brown  and  Co., 
1955. 

The  Teen-Age  Years,  Roth,  .Arthur, 
Carden  Citv,  N.  Y.,  Doubledav  and 
Co.,  1960.  ' 

Essentials  of  Healthier  Living,  Schif- 
feres,  Justus  J.,  New  York,  John  Wiley 
and  Sons,  1960. 

How  to  Enjoy  Good  Health,  Solomon, 
Cyril  and  Roberts,  Brooks,  New  York, 
Random  House,  1956. 


Beyond  the 
Classroom 

.•\n  Open  Letter  to  Teachers 
from  Helena  Rubinstein 

“Long  after 
students  have 
forgotten  the 
dates,  the  for¬ 
mulae,  the  facts, 
it  is  the  teacher 
as  a  personality, 
an  influence, 
who  lives  on 
in  their  mem¬ 
ories.”  So  says 
a  wise  and  famous  teacher  of  teachers, 
whom  I’ve  known  for  many  years. 

Young  people  do  observe  their  elders 
carefully.  They  need  guidance,  yet 
haven’t  the  courage  to  ask  for  help. 
How  grateful  they  are  when  you  an¬ 
ticipate  their  needs  and  meet  them 
more  than  half  way! 

One  of  their  main  interests  is  groom¬ 
ing.  And  this  is  our  common  ground, 
yours  and  mine.  Ever  since  I  was  a  19- 
year-old  student  of  scienc'e,  I  have 
studied  acne  skin  problems.  1  have 
tried  to  help  boys  and  girls  through 
the  crises  of  acne.  Mans’  teen-agers  don’t 
know  how’  to  cope  with  acne,  and  are 
so  easily  discouraged.  It  remains  fur 
the  warm,  alert  adult  to  tactfully  sug¬ 
gest  a  regimen  of  skin  care. 

Now,  after  years  of  scientific  re¬ 
search,  I  am  announcing  a  complete 
new'  line  of  prcxlucts  specifically  for 
acne  care.  Naturally,  every  product  has 
Ikhmi  thoroughly  tested.  All  have  earned 
the  Medically  Approved  Shield. 

My  new  Bio-Clear  Mwlicated  Cream 
is  a  proven  formulation  that  contains 
an  exclusive  Organic  Sulphide.  Bio- 
Clear  with  Organic  Sulphide  g(K*.s  to 
work  instantly— is  .so  gentle  that  even 
teenagers  allergic  to  other  acne  prepa¬ 
rations  can  benefit  from  it. 

My  new  Bio-Cleanser  Medicated 
Cream  Wash  helps  keep  skin  anti.septi- 
cally  clean.  My  new  Bio-Shamp(X)  is 
the  first  shampoo  recommended  to  keep 
hair  and  scalp  free  of  acne-provoking 
oils  and  dandruff.  .And  for  teenage 
girls,  new  Clear  and  lawely  Licpiid 
Make-Up  helps  heal  as  it  Ix^autifies  all 
day.  Four  more  products  complete  the 
line,  together  with  a  booklet  of  Medi¬ 
cally  Approved  health  hints. 

Write  to  me  for  as  many  booklets  as 
you  may  want  to  distribute  to  par¬ 
ticular  students.  Address  your  request 
to  Helena  Rubinstein,  Educational  Di¬ 
vision,  655  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
22,  New’  York. 
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9  reasons  why  a  sewing  course  is  incomplete 
without  a  SLANT-O-MAT/C  machine 


BUTTONHOLES 


OVERCASTING 


APPLYING  ELASTIC 


LINGERIE  SEAMS 


INTERFACING  DART 


SEWING  ON  BUTTONS 


j 

/ 

r— ^ 

1 

1 
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1 
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DECORATIVE  WORK  ATTACHING  TAPE  TO  HEM  BLIND  STITCHED  HEMS 


Many  of  the  imiwrtant  finishing  techniques  of  modern  sewing  can 
only  be  done  with  a  zigzag  machine!  Teach  them  to  youi  students 
on  the  rugged,  dependable  SLANT-o-MATiC*  sewing  machine. 

It’s  easiest  to  learn  on  . . .  easiest  to  teach  on.  No  confusion,  no 
complications  .  .  ,  just  glance  at  stitch  chart  (printed  on  the  ma¬ 
chine)  and  dial  the  stitch. 

Planning  next  semester’s  sewing  curriculum?  Be  sure  to  arrange 
for  the  demonstration  “slant-o-matic  sewing  techniques”  at 
your  school.  Just  call  your  nearest  singer  sewing  CENTER. 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

Lktod  is  your  phone  book  under  sinokr  scwino  macbinb  co. 

*A  Trademark  of  the  aiNCEli  manufacturino  co. 
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j  NEW 

j  For  the  Home 

L -.1  -Jl  -  ,  J 

Appliance  Control  Center 

The  appliance  center  is  one  solution 
to  electrical  wiring  problems  that  arise 
with  today’s  use  of  many  portable  elec¬ 
trical  applianc-es.  This  center  features 
a  compact  central  control  unit  w'ith 


ample  outlets  and  adequate  wiring.  It 
may  be  built  into  a  wall  or  attached  to 
a  base  cabinet.  The  center  has  four  or 
six  outlets,  a  clock  timer,  and  minute- 
minder  c'ontrol. 

Improved  Hand  Iron 

Designed  to  produce  steam  at  low 
temperature  so  that  many  heat-sensitive 
fabrics  can  be  safely  steam  ironed,  a 
new  hand  iron  by  General  Electric  will 
prove  popular  with  many  homemakers. 


The  new  model  also  features  an  external 
spray  nozzle  which  juts  out  from  the 
front  of  the  iron  to  direct  a  spray  of 
water  onto  the  fabric  as  desired.  The 
iron  weighs  SJi  pounds  and  has  a  30- 
square-inch  soleplate  w'hich  is  kept  uni¬ 
formly  warm  by  a  new'  system. 

Convenience  Packaging 

Sta-Flo  laiindiA  starch  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  in  an  instant  powdered  form 
and  packaged  in  single-use  boxes  for 
convenience  in  automatic  coin  laundries. 
The  contents  of  the  package  need  onlv 
to  be  stirred  into  a  measured  amount  of 
cold  or  hot  w'ater. 

Floor  Care  Made  Easy 

Two  new  floor  polishers  have  been 
introduced  by  the  vacuum  cleaner  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine 
Company.  Available  in  deluxe  and  econ¬ 
omy  models,  the  polishers  are  equipped 
to  remove  dirt  and  old  wax  from  hard 
floors,  apply  new  wax,  polish  all  types 
of  floors  and  shampoo  rugs  and  carpets. 

The  deluxe  unit  has  a  large  built-in 
liquid  dispenser  w'hich  may  be  refilled 
without  removing  it  from  the  polisher. 
It  can  be  used  for  dispensing  wax  re¬ 
mover,  w'ax,  and  rug  .shampoo.  A  .set 
of  scrubbing  brushes  and  polishing 
brushes,  steel  wool  pads,  and  lambs 
wool  buffing  pads  are  supplied  with  the 
polisher.  It  is  also  equipped  with  a  rug 
cleaning  attachment.  This  unit  is  a 
three-wheeled  .section  which  snaps  onto 
the  bottom  of  the  polisher. 

The  economy  model  is  a  full-power 
twin  brush  unit  with  a  simple  liquid 
dispensing  unit.  It,  too,  is  equipped 
with  the  rug  cleaning  attachment.  It 
comes  with  a  pair  of  all-purpose  brushes 
and  two  felt  buffing  pads. 


Deluxe  floor  polisher  by  Singer  can  be 
used  for  scrubbing,  waxing,  shampooing. 


It’s  NEW 

IN  HOME 


INSTANT-ACTION  SOCKET  LETS  IT 
GO  AFTER  DUST  LIKE  SOMETHING 
ALIVE ...  SAVES  STEPS,  SAVES  TIME 

Be  among  the  first  to  demonstrate  O-Cedar’s  new 
Spin-about  dust  mop  made  from  100%  virgin  dacron. 
Dacron,  the  modern  miracle  fibre  that  attracts  dust 
like  magic,  wears  longer,  and  retains  its  shape  even 
after  repeated  washing.  Spin-about  is  17'  wide  to 
cover  more  floor  area,  speed  dusting.  Pad  also  fea¬ 
tures  snap  buttons  for  easy  removal.  Instant  action 
socket  adjusts  pad  to  any  position  for  easy  dusting 
of  hard-to-reach  places.  Order  your  O-Cedar  Spin- 
about  dacron  mop  today. 

USE  COUPON  ON  PAGE  35 

O-CEDAR 

CHICAOO  9,  lUINOIS 

DIVISION  OF  AME*ICAN4llAltlEnA  COMPANY 


O-CKDAR  OP  CANADA,  LTD. 

STXATFOtO,  ONTARIO 
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NEWS  OF  Fsshions,  | 
Textiles,  Grooming  j 


Easy  Care  Spurs  Cotton  Sales 

Cotton  consumption  was  at  least  a 
million  bales  higher  last  year  than  it 
would  have  been  if  easy-care  cottons 
had  not  been  available,  textile  scientists 
were  told  at  the  ninth  annual  Chemical 
Finishing  Conference  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  September  28. 

Frank  McCord,  National  Cotton 
('ouncil  market  research  director,  said 
that  in  1959  cotton  fabrics  accounted 
for  about  63  per  cent  of  the  total 
production  of  easy-care  fabrics.  Resin- 
finished  cotton  prtxluction  increased 
from  6(K)  million  yards  in  1955  to  1.9 
billion  yards  in  1959  and  the  trend 
is  still  upward,  he  stated. 

New  Washable  Grosgrain 

A  complete  line  of  grosgrain  ribbons, 
in  six  widths,  17  fashion  colors,  that 
can  be  washed  by  any  methcxl  and 
ironed  at  any  heat,  has  been  introduced 
by  Burlington  Kiblx)n  Mills. 


Made  of  rayon  and  cotton,  the  rib¬ 
bon  can  be  permanently  sewn  on  ap¬ 
parel  fabrics,  sweaters,  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings.  The  new  ribbon  is  available 
iji  chain  variety  stores  throughout  the 
country. 

Refreshing  Beauty  Product 

Pond’s  new  product.  Skin  Fresh,  is 
a  clear,  icy  blue  freshener  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  dressing  table  lx)ttle. 

It  is  claimed  that  its  formula  in¬ 
cludes  a  generous  supply  of  polyun¬ 
saturates,  (unsaturated  fatty  acids)  that 
formerly  could  only  be  supplied  to 
the  skin  through  diet-breaking  doses  of 
vegetable  oils  and  fats;  an  astringent 
to  encourage  the  bkxxl  flow  beneath 
and  tone  the  skin  above  the  surface, 
and  a  bacteria-killing  agent  designed 
to  control  externally  caused  blemishes. 

To  be  usetl  as  a  cleanser,  moistur¬ 
izer,  and  stimulant.  In  two  sizes,  6()< 
and  31. (M). 


For  Home  Knitters 

The  home  knitter  looking  for  “some¬ 
thing  different  to  work  with”  will 
welcome  the  new  hand-knitting  yam 
of  Orion  Sayelle  acrylic  fiber. 

One  of  the  first  things  a  knitter  will 
notice  about  the  new  yam,  say  the 
Du  Pont  people,  is  its  increased  elastic¬ 
ity— instantly  apparent,  even  when  cast¬ 
ing  on  stitches.  .\nd  with  the  completion 
of  an  inch  or  so  of  ribbing  on  a  sweater, 
some  of  its  special  characteristics  be¬ 
come  evident.  There  is  an  unusual 
springiness,  a  “bounce,”  to  the  work, 
and  a  uniformity  of  stitch  formation. 

The  unique  property  of  Orion  Say¬ 
elle  that  makes  possible  these  results 
Ls  a  permanent,  reversible  crimp,  not 
mechanically  introduced  into  the  fiber, 
but  built  right  into  it,  VV'hen  wet  the 
fiber  relaxes  and  uncurls,  but  as  it 
dries  the  crimp  returns  completely, 
restoring  a  garment  to  original  size  and 
appearance. 


fashion  plus  MILIUM* 

INSULATED  LINING 

equals  style. .  .comfort. .  .economy! 

Look  inside  coats,  suits  or  jackets  . . .  make  sure  there’s 
a  Milium  insulated  lining.  This  modern  fabric  is  your 
assurance  of  all-weather,  all-climate  wearability  .  .  . 
comfort  in  every  season.  And  . . .  with  a  Milium  lining, 
there’s  no  ungainly  bulk  to  mar  the  silhouette.  The 
famous  Milium  hangtag  is  attached  to  every  Milium 
insulated  garment.  Look  for  this  symbol . . .  it’s  your 
assurance  of  the  one  and  only  Milium  insulation-protection. 

MILIUM  DIVISION  •  1045  SIXTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 

I  MILIUM  DIVISION,  DEER|NG  MILLIKEN,  INC. 

1  1045  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  18,  N.  Y. 

I  j  roDies  of  The  Milium 

I  Please  send  me . copies  ui 

Story”  booklet. 


I 


NAME. 


Send  for 
Informative 
‘‘Milium 
Story”  booklet 


(please  print) 


School  or  Organization . 

address.. . 

CITY . 


.ZONE.  .  .STATE. 


^  I _ 

^‘Milium"  it  the  rtpittered  trademark  of  Deering  Milliken,  Ittc.  for  intulated  fobrkt. 
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No  more 
inferiority 
complexions 

Cuticura  develops  new 
medicated  astringent 
skin-toned  acne  formula 

NEW 


for  instant 
blemish 
control 


New  acne  cause  revealed 

Recent  medical  discoveries  reveal  not 
just  one  but  two  types  of  skin  glands  are 
chiefly  responsible  for  causing  teen-age 
pimples  and  acne. 

First  and  only  acne  medication 

New  CUTITONE  . . .  created  by  Cuticura 
...  is  the  first  and  only  acne  medication 
specifically  formulated  to  deal  with  this 
dual  problem. 

Works  in  new  way 

Exclusive  astringent  Alchloral*  and 
other  medication  control  excessive  fiow 
of  oil  and  perspiration  — promote  new 
tissue  growth -tighten  enlarged  pores- 
check  and  protect  against  infection  — 
conceal  as  they  quickly  help  heal. 

8  leading  skin  specialists  approve 
Outstanding  results  reported  in  clinical 
tests  of  313  cases.  And  in  comparative 
tests  9  out  of  10  teen  agers  preferred 
new  CUTITONE. 

Greaseless, pleasantlyscentedCUTITONE 
is  only  69c  at  leading  drug  counters. 

^Alchloral  it  Cuticuro't  own  nomo  for 
Aluminum  Chlorhydroxy  Allontoinoto 

See  offer  in  coupon  section 


How  To  Use  Your  Bank 

(Continued  from  page  13) 

INV'ESTMENTS.  Closely  allied  to 
the  lending  function  is  a  bank’s  invest¬ 
ment  operation.  Commercial  banks  use 
a  substantial  portion  of  their  funds  to 
purchase  government  bonds,  municipal, 
county,  and  sch(K)l  securities,  private 
bond  issues  of  well-established  and 
es.sential  industries. 

In  order  to  safeguard  depositors’ 
money,  a  portion  of  the  bank’s  earnings 
are  set  aside  regularly  as  a  cushion  for 
possible  future  losses.  Some  of  the 
bank’s  funds  are  held  in  cash,  and  in 
the  form  of  deposits  in  other  banks,  to 
,  lx‘  immediately  available  to  depositors 
who  wish  to  make  withdrawals.  The  rest 
of  the  bank’s  money  is  out  in  loans  and 
investments,  many  of  which  are  low- 
risk. 

Transfer  of  Money,  The  function  of 
transferring  money  is  the  most  com¬ 
monly  known  and  most  easily  under¬ 
stood  of  all  banking  service's.  .Anyone 
who  has  cashed  or  deposited  a  check 
has  avaihxl  himself  of  this  “transfer” 
service*. 

Ever\  check  w’ritten  must  pass 
through  the  records  of  one  or  more 
banks.  Most  banks  have  accounts  with 
at  least  one  other  bank  in  the  larger 
cities  throughout  the  country.  Local 
groups  of  banks  operate  clearing 
houses,  where  representatives  from 
each  bank  meet  daily  to  exchange 
!  checks  and  settle  balanct's. 

The  Ftnleral  Reserve  System,  using 
air  mail  and  telegraph  servic*es,  has 
developed  a  means  of  money  transfer 
so  rapid  and  efficient  that  a  check 
drawn  on  a  Los  Angeles  bank  and 
|diix)sited  in  New'  York  City  can  lx* 
i  c-ollected  in  routine  fashion  less  than 
two  da\s  following  its  deposit. 

I  Th(‘  safety  of  checks  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  user  is  protected  against  the 
loss  of  his  money  in  ca.se  his  check  is 
I  lost,  stolen  or  cashed  by  someone  other 
I  than  the  intended  recipient.  An  addi- 
I  lioiial  el(Mnent  of  safety  lies  in  the  fact 
^  that  the  check,  when  endorsed  by  the 
IX'ison  to  whom  payment  was  made 
and  returned  to  the  payer  in  his  bank 
statement,  constitutes  a  “receipt”  for 
having  paid  an  accmint. 

Holding  and  Managing 

Property  for  Others  (Trusteeship) 

Many  banks  may  act  as  agent  (trus- 
i  It  e)  in  handling  funds  or  property  for 
others.  The  trust  function  of  a  bank 
may  take  many  forms,  but  the  most 
common  instanc-e  of  this  trust  service 
is  a  bank’s  apix)intment  to  act  as  exe¬ 
cutor  or  administrator  in  handling  the 
i  estates  of  deceased  persons. 


U.S.  Savings  Bonds.  Banks  serve  as 
agents  of  the  government  in  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  which  have 
much  popularity  as  an  investment. 

Payrolls.  Many  business  firms  meet 
payrolls  with  cash  and  call  upon  their 
hanks  to  provide  them  with  “pay  enve- 
lopt's”  with  the  proper  amounts  and 
denominations  of  currency  and  coin  to 
pay  wages  and  salaries. 

Drafts.  Banks  make  their  money 
transfer  facilities  available  to  those  who 
do  not  carry  their  own  checking  ac¬ 
counts  by  selling  “Cashier’s  Checks,” 
“Bank  Drafts,”  and  “Bank  Money  Or¬ 
ders.” 

Travelers’  Checks.  These  are  pur¬ 
chasable  at  most  c-ommercial  banks. 

Vaults.  .Most  banks  make  the  safety 
of  their  vaults  available  to  customers 
through  rental  of  safe  deposit  boxes, 
for  securities,  papers,  and  valuables. 

Education.  Information  is  being  made 
available  to  schools  and  clubs  by  banks 
and  bank  associations  throughout  the 
country.  In  New  Aork  State,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  women’s  committee  has  been 
set  up  by  the  New  York  State  Bank¬ 
ers  Association  to  disseminate  vital  in¬ 
formation  on  banking  and  money  man¬ 
agement.  VV^ith  some  400  women  bank¬ 
ers  organized  in  57  counties  of  tbe 
state,  several  million  persons  have  been 
reached  through  various  media  such 
as  finance  forums,  civic  meetings,  wo¬ 
men’s  clubs,  school  visits,  and  radio 
and  television  programs. 

One  most  important  link  in  the 
communications  chain  between  banks 
and  homemakers  has  been  a  very  close 
and  effective  working  arrangement 
with  county  extension  agents  of  the 
New  York  College  of  Home  Economics 
at  Cornell  University.  In  R{x;hester, 
New  York  financial  clinics  were  held 
tor  members  of  the  home  demonstra¬ 
tion  units,  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
four  se.ssions,  a  certificate  was  issued 
to  those  having  completed  the  course. 

How  Safe  Is  Your  Money? 

Banks  are  organizerl  under  state  or 
national  supervision.  If  a  bank  has  the 
word  “national”  in  its  title,  it  has  been 
chartered  and  is  regulated  by  tbe 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  If  the  word  “na¬ 
tional”  does  not  appear,  the  bank  has 
lx*en  chartered  by  and  is  supervised 
by  the  state.  Banks  that  are  Federal 
Reser\’e  Bank  meml>ers,  are  under  their 
eagle  eye;  and  banks  that  are  mcm- 
Ixrs  of  the  Federal  Deix)sit  Insurance 
C^orporation  pay  sizeable  annual 
premiums  to  cover  insuranc'c  of  each 
deix)sitor’s  account  against  loss  to  a 
maximum  of  $10,000.  This  means  your 
money  is  safe. 
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Good  Diet— Good  Looks 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

In  any  discussion  of  one’s  appearance,  undernutri¬ 
tion  and  obesity  must  be  included.  Both  have  a  definite 
influence  upon  the  health  and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  individual. 

Undernutrition  results  when  there  is  a  discrepancy 
betu’een  food  intake  and  body  energy  requirements. 

It  often  occurs  in  adolescence  when  there  are  in¬ 
creased  nutrient  and  energy  requirements  which  are 
not  compensated  for  by  an  increased  food  intake.  Loss 
of  weight,  indigestion,  lack  of  color  and  tone  in  the 
skin  are  some  of  the  first  signs  of  undernutrition.  The 
student  who  is  undernourished  lacks  pep  and  endur¬ 
ance,  is  often  listless  and  slow  to  respond.  Adequate 
amounts  of  nourishing  food  will  help  to  bring  him  to 
normal  ^^•eight  if  there  are  no  serious  medical  prob¬ 
lems. 

Obesity  is  not  only  unattractive,  it  is  a  serious 
health  hazard.  Most  obesity  problems  in  children  and 
young  people  are  the  result  of  faulty  eating  habits  in 
the  home.  .Mothers  may  be  overprotective  and  over- 
indulgent  in  regard  to  food.  There  is  more  often  than 
not  an  undue  emphasis  on  food  in  the  home.  Conver¬ 
sations  center  on  it  and  rich  desserts  are  used  as  re¬ 
wards  or  withheld  as  punishments.  Children  tend  to 
imitate  their  parents,  and  once  their  food  intake  pat¬ 
tern  has  been  established,  the  familiar  trend  to  over¬ 
weight  is  perpetuated. 

The  essential  basic  cause  of  obesity  is  an  intake  of 
calories  in  excess  of  metabolic  requirements.  Small 
calorie  excesses  over  a  prolonged  period  of  time  can 
result  in  pronounced  obesity.  The  rising  standard  of 
living  has  encouraged  an  increased  food  intake  and 
more  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  tastier,  calorie- 
rich  foods.  Prevention  of  obesity  is  much  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  treatment  of  the  condition  after  it  is  estab¬ 
lished.  In  addition  to  being  unattractive  physically,  the 
obese  high  school  student  is  often  handicapped  emo¬ 
tionally,  socially,  in  sports,  and  other  school  activities. 

These  facts  alx)ut  the  serious  effects  on  one’s  health 
and  appearance,  when  a  person  is  poorly  nourished, 
show  the  importance  of  fonning  good  eating  habits 
early  in  life.  They  also  emphasize  the  need  for  careful 
evaluation  of  the  food  eaten  by  high  school  students 
and  their  great  need  for  adequate  amounts  of  those 
foods  which  supply  the  essential  nutrients.  Good  nutri¬ 
tion  does  affect  one’s  looks! 
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Abbott  Laboratories 
North  Chkage,  Illinois 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  your  brochure,  Important  Fact$  About  the 

Dietary  Habits  of  Grouing  Teenagers. 


Please  send  _  copies  "THE  AMAZING  STORY  OF  ALUMINUM 

COOKWARE”  Lesson  Plans  to: 


Please  send  me  FREE  reprints  of  the  Carnation  Instant  Beauty  Beverage 
information  which  includes  details  of  the  health,  beauty,  and  vitality  benefits 
to  be  gained  from  the  new  milk  discovery. 


(12t)  PME  11-60 

From  CUTICURA 

Dopt.  PH-110,  Box  64,  Molreso,  Mots. 

Please  send  me  FREE  professional  sample  of  new  CUTITONE  and  technical 
literature  for  my  information. 

Name _ 


THIS  IS  A  LABEL— PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT 

(2S3)  PHI  11-60 


MILIUM  DIVISION,  DEERING  MILLIKEN,  INC. 

104S  Sixth  Avo.,  N.  Y.  IS,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  _  copies  of  "The  Milium  Story,”  an  informative 

eight-page  booklet,  illustrating  the  comfort,  style  and  economy  of  Milium, 
the  modern  insulated  lining.  Describes  how  Milium  insulation-protection 
works  ...  its  many  uses  in  apparel,  draperies  and  other  areas. 

Nsnrig 

(pleas*  print) 


Name _ 

School  or  Institution _ _ 

Address _ 

(107)  PHE  11-60 

MARY  BLAKE,  Carnation  Company 
Dopt.  ED-110,  lo*  Angoies  19,  California 


(This  offer  good  in  U.S.A.  only) 
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In  Time  for  Christmas 

{Continued  from  imrc  15) 

Curtains 

We  used  48"  Dacron  marquisette.  Yardage  require¬ 
ments  will  depend  upon  size  of  window  and  other 
items.  Trimming  is  nylon  lace  edging  about  wide 
and  contrasting  thread  for  embroider). 

To  make  ruffling,  cut  four  lengthwise  strips  of 
fabric  2"  wide.  Allow  approximately  two  and  one 
half  times  as  much  fabric  in  strip  for  ruffle  as  will 
be  required  for  finished  ruffle. 

Make  all  ruffling  at  one  time.  Cut  one  strip  from 
full  length  yardage  1"  wide  for  tissue  1m)x  cover 
ruffles. 

Set  Slant-O-Matic  machine  for  J.L.,  #3  bite,  and 
a  very  fine  stitch.  Use  contrasting  thread.  Place  edge 
of  lace  over  one  raw  edge  of  ruffle,  leaving  Ji"  seam 
allowance  under  lace.  Stitch  along  lace  edge  with 
embroidery  stitch.  Set  machine  for  straight  stitch 
and  matching  thread.  Use  ruffling  attachment,  set  on 
#1,  ruffle  the  strips. 

For  curtains  check  window  measurements  to  deter¬ 
mine  length  re(pured.  including  top  hem.  .Allow  2" 
extra  l)efore  cutting.  The  heading  and  hem  will  take 
4",  blit  the  bottom  ruffle  will  give  an  extra  2". 

Make  1"  double  hems  on  both  sides  of  curtains 
and  stitch.  Make  2"  double  hem  along  top  of  curtain. 
Stitch  on  fold  and  1"  up  from  fold  to  make  heading 
and  casing  for  rod.  Make  ?»"  double  hem  at  bottom. 

.^pply  one  ruffle  at  top  edge  of  bottom  hem  with 
straight  stitching.  Embroider  over  straight  stitching. 
Apply  other  ruffles  same  way,  spacing  them  If*" 
apart.  Finish  ends  of  laiffles  with  small  hem. 

Tissue  Box  Cover 

Materials  retpiired  are:  two-thirds  yard  36"  or  48" 
fabric,  five  yards  Y*”  nylon  lace,  one-half  yard  inter¬ 
facing,  and  one  \ard  elastic. 

Pin-fit  fabric  over  tissue  box,  allowing  2"  under 
Irottom  of  box  and  mitering  the  corners.  Cut  1"  wide 
strips  to  make  five  yards  of  ruffling. 

To  make  the  cover,  mark  seamlines  and  line'  for 
slot  in  box,  using  pattern  as  guide.  Make  ruffles  as 
descrilied  above,  using  1"  ruffles.  Place  on  box  cover 
Is"  apart.  appKing  same  way  as  other  accessories 

Make  a  row  of  embroidery  around  opening  in  Iwx. 
join  side  seams.  Measure  elastic  to  fit  tightlv  on 
bottom  of  box.  .\ttach  to  bottom  edge  of  cover  with 
zig-zag  stitch. 

Waste  Basket  Cover 

■Materials  required  are:  one  sard  of  36"  or  48" 
fabric  for  a  wastepaper  basket  15"  high  and  34"  in 
circumference,  six  yards  of  lace,  one  yard  of  narrow 
nnind  elastic,  and  one  yard  of  elastic. 

Measure  circumference  and  height  of  waste  basket. 
.\dd  211"  to  the  height  measurement  for  casings  at  top 
and  Irottom.  .^dd  2"  to  the  circumference  measure¬ 
ment  for  seams.  Cut  2"  wide  strips  to  make  six  yards 
of  ruffling. 

Make  ruffles  as  described  above.  Pin-fit  the  fabric 
to  the  basket  making  two  seams,  if  necessary,  for  a 
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tapered  basket.  Sew  the  seams  and  press.  Make  a 
54"  casing  at  the  top  of  the  cover  for  the  narrow 
round  elastic,  leaving  an  opening  to  insert  elastic. 
For  the  bottom,  turn  under  JJ"  edge  and  make  a 
casing. 

PI  ace  the  ruffles,  making  and  ct>mpleting  the  lower 
ruffle  first.  The  top  ruffle  should  be  J*"  from  the 
lower  edge  of  the  casing.  Apply  niffles,  following 
directions  for  ruffles  on  curtains.  Insert  elastic  and 
draw  up  so  that  it  fits  top  and  bottom  of  basket 
tightly.  Fasten  ends  securely. 

Stole  Bar 

Cut  a  piece  of  velvet  or  velveteen  22"  x  8".  Cut 
cotton  flannel  22"  x  8".  Back  velvet  with  flannel. 
Draw  design  for  quilting  on  velvet,  using  diamond 
shape  or  any  interesting  design. 

Set  Slant-O-Matic  machine  with  green  thread,  #11 
disc,  dial  B.S.,  #4  bite  and  a  fine  stitch.  Machine  all 
along  lines  of  pattern  on  velvet. 

For  stole  bar  base  use  a  piece  of  cardboard  tubing 
22"  long.  These  are  used  to  roll  Christmas  papers 
or  fabrics  around.  Could  Ih'  obtained  from  a  fabric 
store.  Cover  tubing  first  with  cotton  flannel  for  pad¬ 
ding,  then  with  quilted  fabric— slip  stitch  neatly  by 
hand— leave  ends  of  tube  free. 

Make  a  tubular  cording  approximately  46  inches  long 
for  handles.  Use  matching  velvet  cut  on  the  bias  and 
the  thickest  kind  of  cable  cording.  Or  buy  decorative 
gold  or  silver  cord  in  the  notions  or  trimming  depart¬ 
ment.  Make  hooks  by  twisting  off  the  hooks  from  two 
wire  coat  hangers.  Push  hooks  down  through  each  of 
the  ends  of  the  covered  cord,  or  wrap  with  the 
decorative  cord.  Cover  ends  of  stole  bar  firmly  catch¬ 
ing  in  the  cord.  Trim  ends  with  roses. 

To  make  roses  draw  petal  shapes  on  pink  velvet 
and  leaf  shapes  on  green  velvet.  Set  Slant-O-Matic 
for  B.L.,  #2  bite,  fine  stitch.  Stitch  around  petal  and 
leaf  shapes  using  matching  thread.  Make  up  petals 
into  flowers  and  attach  leaves. 

Slippers 

Use  any  commercial  pattern  of  a  boot  which  fits 
closely  around  ankles  and  has  a  front  closing.  Cut 
out  slippers  acx'ording  to  pattern.  Cut  out  pattern 
shapes  in  Pellon  or  other  stiffening  fabric. 

For  embroiderx',  back  upper  velvet  pieces  of  slip 
l>ers  with  Pellon.  Baste.  Set  Slant-O-Matic  for  disc 
#11,  fine  stitch,  #4  bite,  use  green  thread.  Stitch 
along  top  of  .slippers  and  down  front  ojjening  on 
both  sides  of  slippers.  Set  Slant-O-Matic  for  J.M., 
fine  stitch  and  #3  bite.  In  pink  thread  make  one  row 
of  embroidery  above  and  l)elow  previous  green. 

To  make  flowers,  set  Slant-O-Matic  for  #11  di.sc 
and  green  thread,  #4  bite  and  fine  stitch.  Make  four 
"petals”  by  .stopping  and  starting  machine  at  begin 
ning  of  design.  Stitch  colored  beads  around  design 
in  attractive  way. 

Set  Slant-O-Matic  for  straight  stitching  and  u.siiig  a 
zipper  foot,  insert  6"  zipper  down  each  front  for 
closure.  Make  up  rest  of  slippers  according  to  instruc¬ 
tions  on  pattern  chart. 


General  Foods  Kitchens 

School  Sorvico  PS-M,  Konkokoo,  III. 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  the  General  Foods  Kitchens  Cookbook 

at  $4.95  a  copy,  including  postage.  For  each  6  copies  ordered  I  am  to  receive 
a  free  copy  of  De  Luxe  edition  with  combination  wall-holder  and  counter-eaael, 
retail  price. $7. 50. 

I  enclose  □  check  money  order  Q  * - 


(please  print ) 


-Zone _ State - 
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MctlAW nil  BIfiK  Cl. 

School  Dept. 

330  West  42ik1  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
COPY  OF'B^OiOckgni 
PICTURE  COOK  BOOK 

With  order  of  10  or  more  Looseleaf  Text  Kditiow 
copies  you  will  receive  your  own  desk  copy  without 
charge. 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  the  Text 

Edition  of  Betty  Crocker’s  Picture  Cook  Book,  at 
$3.12  per  copy  including  piistage.  If  order  is  for 
10  or  more,  1  will  receive  an  extra  copy  FREE. 


-State _ - _ 
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mmml  HOW  TO  GET  FREE  DESK 
HSS  copies  OF'B^Oiodcg/iJL 
^  FOUR  SPECIALTY  COOK  BOOKS 

Pleaae  aend  me  the  number  of  copim  marked 
T  wso—  below  of  Betty  Crocker’a  four  apecialty  cook 
illltl  nua,  IW.  I  books  at  $.79  per  copy  p4ua  postage.  If  order 

Educational  Div.  is  for  10  or  more  of  any  one  book,  I  will  receive 

630  Sth  Avt.  FtFjlEl  toy  own  desk  copy  of  that  book  FREE. 

New  York  20,  N.  Y.  Name _ _ _ _ 

School _ 

_Mh  Cnckw’i  GmS  mS  [sty  Cask  ImIi 

_Mly  Cracke's  SwS*  Is  tnr  EiUwtaMMit  **Wf»** - - 

—Mb  Cnckw's  Ommi  ter  T*s  Ctkk  a«k  City _ ZOOO _ StatO _ _ 

_MbCi«k«'tC«ktMkteraiwsw4CMH  □  Bill  Mt.  □  Payment  Enclosod.  Pub.  Pays  Postage. 
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FREEl  fronfSettCjOtOckeA^  •  Coohy  Makmi  filmstrip 

Pleaae  send  .  .  .  free  copiee  of  booklet  on  ('ooky  Making.  (Ijmit 
F  ^  35  copies.)  Also,  pleaae  aend  filmstrip  request^  below  for  free 
■  w  showing  on  short-term  loan  basis. 

^  «a  *  Betty  Crockers  HOME  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT  45 

.  ^  ^  General  Mills.  Inc.,  9200  Wayzata  Blvd.,  Minneapolis  26,  Minn. 


Q  Cooky  Wise  filmstrip 


1st  choice  date  -  2nd  choice  date 

Name - - - - - - - - 

School - - - - - - - - -  - — 

Address - - - - — —  - 

City _ _ _ Zone _ State. 

Q  I  wish  to  purchase  the  filmstrip  at  $5.00  each 


Pll  60 
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Kitchen  Bouquet, 

Dept.  K11P,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  all  4  helpers  free!  (1)  One  copy  each  of 
'.Modern  Gravy  Making"  and  (2)  "Making  Sauces  and 
Gravies”;  (3)  2-ounce  bottle  of  KITCHEN  BOUQUET; 
(4)  and _ copies  of  recipe  leaflets  for  students. 

Name - — - Title — 

(pleese  print) 


(171)  PHI  11-60 
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Meals  in  Minutes  Recipes 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


CHOOSE  YOUR 
TEACHING  AIDS 

from  this  special 
business- sponsored 
teaching  aids 
section 

on  Audio-visual 
materials . . . 

CUT  OUT 
AND  MAIL 
YOUR  COUPONS 
TODAY 


PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42iicl  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 
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MENU  I 

Chicken  Corry 


1  ru|t  M’atrr 

^all 

2  l<‘a!>poon^  rurry 

'4  l<'aK|HN»ii  iciniEor 
t4‘a!>|><M>n  alU|iir<‘ 

1  parkafce  ( ouiiri*) 
iiiKlanI  union  flakr^ 


1  I  /3  rup^  evaporated  milk 

2  ran!«  (3  or  6  ounees 
each)  boned  ehieken, 
eiil  in  pieees 

1  1/3  eup^  paekaged  pre- 
e<N>ked  rice 
RaiNino.  peanuts, 
fluked  eoeoniit 


Combine  water,  seasonings,  onion  flakes,  evaporated 
milk  and  ebieken  in  skilb-t  or  SiUieepan.  Bring  to  a  boil; 
stir  in  rice,  cover.  Remove  from  heat  and  let  stand  5 
minutes;  HiiH  with  fork.  If  desired,  turn  into  chafing 
dish.  Serve  with  raisins.  I'M-amits.  and  cwomit.  Yield: 
4  serv  ings. 


Tossed  Green  Salad 

14  head  lettnee,  slii'<‘d<ied  1  eueiiinher,  sliced 

1  rup  esrarole,  R  radishes,  sliced 

or  raw  spinach  I  sweet  onion,  sliced 

2  tomatoes,  quartered  Sprigs  of  parslev 

Wash  and  drain  all  greens  and  vegetables.  Slice  or  shred 
as  directed.  Pat  dry  and  chill  thoroughly.  Just  before  serv¬ 
ing,  place  in  salad  bowl  and  toss  with  basic  French  dressing. 


Basic  French  Dressing 

^/4  cup  vegetable  oil  1'^  teaspaMUi  paprika 

14  cup  vinegar  ^4  teasp«ton  dry  mustard 

1  teaspoon  salt  Dash  of  pepper 

Combine  all  ingredients  in  a  glass  jar  with  a  tight  fitting 
cover.  Shake  until  blended.  Chill.  Shake  well  before  tossing 
with  chillwl  salad  greens. 

Fruit  Medley 

Combine  1  can  (one  pound)  pineapple  slices  and  1 
can  (8  ounces)  Bing  cherries.  Or  use  any  other  favorite 
combiiuition.  Chill  liefore  serving.  A  large  brandy  glass 
or  fruit  Ivovvl  makes  an  attractive  serving  dish.  Yield: 
4  servings. 


Market  Order  for  Menu  I 


1  can  (20  ounces)  vege¬ 
table  juice 

curry  powder,  ginger, 
allspice,  paprika, 
dry  mustard 

^ -ounce  package  onion 
flukes 

1  tall  can  evaporated  milk 

2  cans  (5  or  6  ounces 
each)  Intned  chicken 

Packaged  preemrked  rice 

Raisins,  peanuts,  coconut 


1  can  (1  pound)  sliced 
pineapple 

I  can  (8  ounces)  Ring 
cherries 
Beverage 
Rolls 

Butter  or  margarine 
Salad  greens,  tomatoes 
Vinegar  and  salad  oil  for 
French  Dressing 
Onions,  ciicuinher, 
radishes 


MENU  II 

Chuck  Wagon  Stew 

Yi  pound  bacon  1  green  pepper,  diced 

1  can  (1  pound)  red  1  can  (12  ounco)  whole- 

kidney  beans  kernel  corn 

1  can  (1  pound)  tomatoes  1  teaspoon  chili  powder 
1  medium  onion,  chopped  Yi  leaspocm  salt 
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MAKE  SURE  YOU  GET  YOUR 


Fry  bacon  in  skillet  until  crisp;  drain  on  absorbent 
paper.  Drain  all  but  2  tablesp<H>ns  of  the  bac-on  drippings. 
Drain  beans  and  tomatoes.  Add  vegetable  liquids  with 
onion  and  pepper  to  bacon  drippings  in  skillet.  Cook 
until  liquid  is  reduced  to  about  one  half.  Add  drained 
vegetables,  ct)!!!,  chili  powder,  and  salt.  Crumble  bacon, 
add.  Heat  to  serving  temperature.  Yield.  4  servings. 

Confetti  Coleslaw 

*‘up  evaporated  milk  Vi  teaspoon  Worrester- 


eup  salad  oil 
2  tablespoons  vinegar 
Vi  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  sugar 
Vi  teaspoon  celery 
seeds 


shire  sauce 

1  quart  shredded  cabbage 
1  carrot,  grated 
1  small  onion,  minced 
4  pitted  ripe  olives, 
sliced 


Combine  evaporated  milk  and  salad  oil  in  mixing 
bowl;  beat  until  blended.  Add  vinegar,  beat  until  smooth. 
Beat  in  salt,  sugar,  celery  seeds,  and  Worcestershire  sauce, 
toss  with  cabbage,  carrot,  and  onion.  Top  with  ripe 
olive  slic-es.  Yield:  4  servings. 

Red  Cherry  Cobbler 


1  ran  (1  pound)  red  1  cup  prepared  biscuit 

dessert  cherries  mix 

1/16  teaspoon  nutmeg  Vh  teaspoon  rinnamon 

Turn  cherries  into  shallow  l)aking  dish.  To  heat  cherries, 
bake  in  hot  oven  (4.50“ F.)  for  5  minutes.  Combine  biscuit 
mix  with  spices  in  mi.xing  bowl;  prepare  as  directed  on 
package  for  drop  biscuits.  Remove  cherries  from  oven. 
Divide  dough  into  4  or  6  biscuits;  “drop”  on  cherries 
Return  to  oven;  biike  15  minutes.  Yield:  4  servings. 

Market  Order  for  Menu  II 


1  can  (20  ounces) 
pineapple  juice 
pound  bacon 
1  ran  (1  pound)  red 
kidney  beans 
1  can  (1  pound)  tomatoes 

1  can  (12  ounces)  whole 
kernel  corn 

2  onions 

1  green  pepper 
chili  powde.' 

1  small  ran  evaporated 
milk 


salad  oil 
vinegar 
celery  seeds 
W  orcestershire  sauce 
1  head  cabbage 
1  carrot 

1  ran  pitted  ripe  olives 
1  can  (1  pound)  red 
dessert  cherries 
biscuit  mix 
nutmeg,  cinnamon 
bread  sticks 
butter  or  margarine 
beverage 


Quick  Tuna  Au  Gratin 

2  cans  (6  Vi  of  Y  ounces)  1  teaspoon  Worcestershire 
tuna-in*vegetable-oil  sauce 

1  can  cream  of  celery  1  cup  grated  process 
soup  American  cheese 

1  can  (1  i>ound)  peas  1  cup  toasted  bread  rubes 

Drain  oil  from  tuna  into  sauc-iqian;  add  undiluted  trlery 
soup  and  liquid  drained  from  peas.  Stir  in  Worcx'stershire 
sauce.  Bring  to  a  boil,  stirring  (Kcasionally.  .\dd  tuna, 
peas  and  grated  cheese.  Heat  to  serving  temperature. 
Turn  into  .serving  dish.  Sprinkle  with  t04isted  bread 
cubes.  Yield:  4  servings. 

Note:  To  prepare  toasted  bread  cubes,  toss  1  cup  soft 
bread  cubes  with  1  tablespoon  melted  butter. 
Place  on  baking  sheet  and  bake  in  hut  oven 
(425 “F.)  5  minutes. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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NEW 

KNOX  ON-CAMERA 
RECIPES  BOOK 

with  Poftsr  and  UaKot 

FOR  ^  COPIES  SEND  US  THE 
COUPON  ON  PAGE  23  TODAY 


(19S)  PHE  11-00 


FREE!  NEW  TEACHER'S  PORTFOLIO 


Mary  Hal*  Martin,  Oiroctor  of  Home  Economics 
Libby,  McNeill  A  Libby,  Chicago  4,  Illinois 

Please  send  Teacher’s  Portfolio  containing  "The  Art  of 
Salad  Making,”  6  "Kitchen  Chatter”  leaflets  covering  the 
story  of  canned  and  frozen  foods,  6  recipe  folders,  assorted 
descriptive  Libby  labels,  plus  reorder  card  for  student  copies 
of  all  literature. 


Nanit_ _ _ 

School  or  Organisation- 

Street  _ 

City _ 


-State _ 

(20S)  PHE  11-60 


NESTLE'S  NEWEST-SHOW  CASE  #8 

Son  page  2  for  doscription 

FROM  THE  NESTLt  TEST  KITCHEN,  BOX  104-S,  PRINCE  STREET  STATION, 
NEW  YORK  12,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  me  the  latest  Show  Case  material  checked  below: 

_ Teacher  Unit  for  Show  Case  ^8 

_ Recipe  Sheets  (50  to  a  pad)  for  Student  Use 

Note:  Limited  to  one  pad  per  teacher 


-State _ _ 
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O-Cedor 

Div.  of  American-Marietta  Co. 

2246  Woit  49th  Stroot 
Chicago  9,  Illinois 

Please  send  Dacron  dust  mop — Regular  $3.95  value  for  $2.63. 

Q  Red  Q  Yellow  Q  Check  enclosed 

N  a  mr  _ 

( l>lcasr  print) 


-State _ _ _ 

(236)  PHE  11-60 


(0^  New  Teaching  Aids  For  The  Table  (g^ 

ONEIDA  SILVERSMITHS,  Onoida,  Now  York 

Please  send  me: 

_ "Beauty  For  Your  Table  by  Marian  Marsh.  Director  of  Oneida  Table 

Planning  Service,  6-page  manual  for  teachers  on  sterling,  silverplate  and 
stainless  flatware  and  hollowware,  table  etiquette,  care  of  tableware  and 
new  melamine  dinnerware  by  Oneida. 

_ Student’s  version  of  Manual - Quantity. 

_ Cooperative  prices  on  silverware  or  stainless  for  classroom  use. 

_ Detailed  information  about  borrowing  Oneida's  Table  Service  Demon¬ 
stration  Kit. 

NAME - 

(please  print) 

ADDRESS - - 

CITY _ ZONE _ STATE _ _ 


STATE _ _ 
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Co-ed 

is  the  first  and  only 
magazine  expressly 
designefl  for  the 
home  econofnics  students 
in  your  classes. 


Each  issue  is  written 
to  appeal 

to  teen-age  interests  . . . 
each  specifically  prepared 
to  enrich  and  up-date 
the  homemaking  program 
in  junior  and  senior  high. 

Do  the  girls  in  your  class 
receive  each  issue? 

More  than  350,000  teen-age 
home  economics  students 
now  subscribe! 


Just  fill  out  coupons 
and  mail  them  today  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO  ED 
33  Wesl  42 11  cl  Street 
New  York  36,  New  York 


Apple  Float 

1  ran  (1  pound)  apple*  1  egtl  white 

sauce  2  tablespoons  suitar 

Vk  teaspoon  cloves  Nulme|t 

Add  cloves  to  chilled  applesiiuce.  Beat  egg  white  until 
stiff,  but  not  dry.  Gradiuilly  add  sugiir  and  beat  until 
very  stiff.  Fold  in  applesiiiice.  Sp<H)n  into  serving  dishes; 
sprinkle  each  serving  with  nutmeg.  Yield:  4  servings. 


Market  Order  for  Menu  III 


1  cun  (20  ounces)  loinato 
juice 

2  cans  (OV-!  or  7  ounces) 
tuna 

I  ran  ciindeiised  cream 
of  celery  soup 
I  can  (I  pound)  peas 
I’rocess  Am<‘riran 
cheese 

Worceslershir«‘  sauce 
Vi'hite  bread 


I  ran  (1  pound)  apple¬ 
sauce 

1  ran  ripe  olives 
ground  cloves  and  nutmeg 
1 

French  bread 
butler  f>r  margarine 
beverage 

1  bunrb  radishes 
1  bunch  celery 
1  large  carrot 


MENU  IV 

Onion  Soup 

2  cans  condens«‘d  4  slices  French  bread 

onion  soup  (iraled  Parmesan  cheese 

Heat  soup  willi  etpial  amount  of  water;  ladle  into 
cups  or  bowls.  Toast  bread  and  Hoat  slice  in  e'ach  bowl; 
sprinkle  with  Farmesiin  cheese.  Yield:  4  servings. 


Glazed  Luncheon  Meat,  Sweet  Potatoes 


2  tablesp<Mtns  prepared 
mustard 

2  lubles|HM>ns  unsul- 
pbured  molasses 
I  tablespoon  vinegar 


I  ran  (12  ounces) 
luncheon  meal 
(doves 

1  ran  (1  pound) 
sweet  potatoes 
ill  heavy  syrup 


Combine  mustard  and  molasses;  blend  thoroughly. 
Stir  in  vinegar.  Place  luncheon  meat  in  a  shallow  Ixtking 
disli.  Score  surface  of  loaf;  stud  with  cloves.  Arrange 
sweet  pot;it(H‘s  with  %  cup  of  the  syrup  around  loiif. 
SixKin  molasses  mixture  over  meat.  Bake  in  a  moderately 
hot  oven  (4(K)*F.)  1.5  minutes.  Yield:  4  servings. 

Note:  The  reciix*  has  been  doubled  for  photograph. 


Peoch-Topioco  Pudding 


1  egg 

1/d  cup  sugar 
.5  tabh‘spuons  «|uiek- 
ciMiking  tapioca 


*  H  teaspoon  salt 
24i  cups  milk 
Ai  teaspoon  vanilla 
1  ran  (1  pound)  peach 
slices,  drained 


Mix  together  in  Siiucepan  egg,  sugar,  tapioca,  salt,  and 
milk.  Place  over  medium  heat  and  cook,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly,  until  mixture  comes  to  a  full  boil  (6  to  8  minutes). 
Bemove  from  heat;  add  vanilla.  Let  stand  1.5  to  20 
minutes;  stir.  Pour  into  serving  dish;  chill.  Garnish  with 
IHMch  slices.  Yield:  4  servings. 


Market  Order 

2  cans  condensed  onion 
soup 

French  bread 
I’arniesan  cheese 
I  eaii  (12  ounees) 
luncheon  meat 
I  can  swe<‘t  |M>tatoes  in 
heavy  syrup 
butter  or  margarine 
vinegar 
molasses 

prepared  mustard 


for  Menu  IV 

vanilla 

Tapioca 

1  can  (I  pound)  cling 
peach  slices 
sugar 

head  lettuce  or  mixed 
greens 
salad  oil 

1  ran  (I  pound)  julienne 
green  bi-ans 
whole  cloves 
beverage 
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Films— Child  Development 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

little  bodies,  but  the  increased  skills  and  interests 
and  the  changing  levels  of  problems  fall  into  a  pattern 
of  development  which  begins  to  be  apparent  to  stu¬ 
dents. 

In  discussion,  students  frequently  challenge  the 
permissiveness  of  the  mother  in  the  film  for  her 
handling  of  Rcxldy’s  aggressive  behavior.  They  wonder 
at  the  treatment  of  the  dead  bird  epistxle.  They 
marvel  at  the  unpredictability  of  young  children  and 
the  increasing  independence  of  basically  dependent 
little  ones. 

Tlie  high  point  in  emotional  identification  for 
students  is  perhaps  the  film  A  Long  Time  to  Grotv, 
Part  III.  This  is  a  beautiful  presentation  of  the 
.society  of  childhmxl  during  the  sixth  to  eighth  vear 
pericxl.  So  sympathetically  edited  is  this  film,  that 
the  complete  portrayal  of  childho(xl  activities,  rituals, 
feelings,  fears,  and  satisfactions  inevitably  leaves  any 
audience  warmly  nostalgic  for  its  own  magic  years 
of  childhood.  It  makes  us  feel  affection  for  all  children 
everywhere. 

Many  young  people  in  high  school  are  busy  re¬ 
pudiating  their  own  child-like  behavior.  They  fall 
easily  into  the  unsympathetic  or  mentoring  attitudes 
that  they  think  are  the  ordained  role  of  adults  to¬ 
ward  child  behavior. 

As  they  view  this  film,  they  recall  the  serious¬ 
ness  with  which  all  children  carrv  out  rituals  and 
struggle  for  mastery  of  skills.  They  laugh  sympathet¬ 
ically  at  the  clumsy  but  earnest  efforts  to  learn, 
gloat  over  the  victories,  feel  the  disappointments. 
They  recapture  a  long-forgotten,  delicious  sense  of 
irresponsibility  without  guilt.  In  rememl)ering  their 
intense  pre-occupation  with  self  and  with  the  gang, 
they  gain  perspective  on  the  meaning  of  it  all.  Growth 
from  childhood  to  adulthotxl  takes  on  added  depth. 

After  the  film,  in  another  session,  students  recall 
the  games  they  once  played.  Then  we  make  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  meaning  of  play  to  all  children.  We  dis¬ 
cuss  the  reasoning,  discovery,  and  thought;  the  acting 
out  of  fantasy;  the  development  of  physical  skills. 
We  consider  other  skills,  such  as  organizing,  classify¬ 
ing,  generalizing,  and  the  place  of  such  experi¬ 
ences  in  learning  ainl  emotional  equilibrium.  Having 
stepped  back  briefly  into  childh(M)d  once  more  from 
the  vantage  point  of  experienc*e,  students  are  unlikely 
again  to  look  at  childhood  antics  with  the  lx)redom 
or  annoyance  of  the  uncomprehending  adult. 

Films,  then,  have  a  place  in  child  development 
courses.  But  their  function  is  not  to  substitute  for 
lectiu-e  and  discmsion  material.  They  must  be  chosen 
for  emotional  impact,  for  their  possibilities  in  helping 
students  to  find  the  thread  of  continuity  in  human 
experience.  As  they  respond  emotionally,  they  develop 
insight  and  understanding. 

References 

The  following  films  are  available  for  rental  or 
sale  at  New  York  University  Film  Library,  Wash- 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Practical  Home  Economics 
Teacher  Edition  of  Co-ed 

33  West  42n4  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 

There  are _ home  economists  on  my  staff. 

Please  send _ FREE  extra  copies  of  this  September  Coupon  Service 

Section  so  that  each  home  economist  can  order  the  teaching  materials  she  needs 
individually. 

N  a  me _ _ _ 

( (ilettf  print) 


Zone _ _ _ State 


(2SS)  PHR  11-60 


FREE!  "PARTY  RECIPES  FROM  CHECKERBOARD  SQUARE" 

Ralston  Purina  Company,  Homo  Economics  Dopartmont, 
Chockorboard  Square,  St.  Louis  2,  Missouri 

I  have - students  for  each  of  whom  I  would  like  a  copy  of  the 

recipe  booklet  C  519.  Offer  Good  in  U.  S.  only. 


Iress 

r 

.Zone 

_ State 

(261)  PHE  11-60 


FREEI 

2  good  ways  to  get  acquainted  with  the  SLANT-O-MATICI 

SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Educational  Department 

149  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

FOR  I.M.MEI)I.ATE  ATTENTION  WRITE  OR  PHONE  SINGER  SEWING 
.MACHINE  COMPANY  LISTED  IN  YOUR  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY  UNDER 
SIN(',ER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY 

0  Please  arrange  free  school  demonstration,  "SL.ANT-O-M.ATIC  SEWING  TECH¬ 
NIQUES  ” 

□  I’d  like  to  try  the  SI.ANT-O-MATIC  at  leisure  in  my  own  home  for  three  days 
free 

N Title 

S.  hn«l  CniintT - - 


- - - 

(26B)  PHE  11-60 


CONSUMER  INFORMATION  SERVICE  - 7 

The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company  a/j4Q/ 

4242  West  42nd  Place  KA  ^4, 

Chicago,  Illinois  creen 

Dl  J  STAMPS, 

Please  send  me: 

_ Student  Booklets,  "How  To  Be  A  Better  Shopper" 

(quantity) 

□  Teacher’s  Guide  and  Wall  Chart,  "A  Smart  Homemaker  Buys  .  . 

Name - - - - -  •  - 

(pletse  print) 

School  or  Organnacioa - 

Street - - - 


-Zone _ State 


(266)  PHE  11-60 


Get  on  the  List  for  Martha  Logan's 
"Food  News  and  Views"! 

Please  add  my  name,  as  undersigned,  to  your  mailing  list  for  your  monthly 
publication,  "Food  News  and  Views,”  or  correct  my  mailing  address  as  follows: 


Gty - 

(~)  New  Mailing  Address 
Q  Corrected  Mailing  Address 
Q  No  Change  in  Mailing  Address 


.Mail  to:  MARTHA  LOGAN, 

DEPT.  M.L.,  SWIFT  8c  COMPANY 
BOX  2021,  CHICAGO  9,  ILL. 

(272)  PNE  11.40 


V 


MANY  OF  THESE 
COUPONS  ARE 
exclusive  WITH 
PRACTICAL 
HOME 

ECONOMICS 
TEACHER 
EDITION  OF 
CO-ED  I 


BE  SURE 
TO  FILL  OUT 
EACH  COUPON 
COMPLETELY. 

Send  to: 

PRACTICAL  HOME  ECONOMICS 
TEACHER  EDITION  OF  CO-ED 

33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York  36,  New'  York 


in^ton  Square,  N.Y.C.  They  are  all  16mni  sound  unless 
otherwise  stated.  Prices  are  for  one  day  rental. 

First  Days  in  the  Life  of  a  New  Guinea  Baby, 
-Margaret  Mead,  IJ*  reels,  19  min.,  $5. 

Somatic  Consequences  of  Emotional  Starvation  in 
Infants,  Spitz,  2  reels,  silent,  30  min.,  $6. 

Life  Begins,  Gesell,  60  min.,  $10.  (This  comes 
packed  in  two  cans,  each  containing  3  reels.  The  sec¬ 
ond  half,  dealing  with  the  older  baby,  is  the  one  1  used. 
It  must  be  rented  as  a  whole,  however.  The  first 
half  is  certainly  usable,  but  I  feel  that  the  whole 
thing  is  long  for  so  highly  detailed  and  slow  moving 
a  description  of  physical  development). 

Terrible  Ttco’s  and  Trusting  Three’s,  2  reels,  22  min., 
Mc-Graw-Hill,  $5. 

Frustrating  Four’s  and  Fascinating  Five’s,  2  reels,  22 
min.,  Mc-Graw-Hill,  $5. 

A  Long  Time  to  Grom:  Part  III— Six,  Seven  and 
Eight:  Society  of  Friends,  3  reels,  30  min.,  $7.50. 
From  Ten  to  Twelve,  3  reels,  28  min.,  McGraw-Hill, 
$7.(K).  . 


Sparkling  Wash 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

greatly  reduced.  The  new  dryers  are  regulated  to  care 
for  every  tyix*  of  fabric.  They  tumble  the  clothes 
gently  in  warm  air  until  they  are  dry,  soft,  fluffy,  and 
free  of  wrinkles. 

One  manufacturer  has  designed  a  dryer  with  an  elec¬ 
tronic  sensing  device  which  determines  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  fabric  and  shuts  off  the  heat  at  pre¬ 
cisely  the  correc-t  time  so  that  garments  are  neither 
t(K)  damp  nor  t(K)  dry. 

If  the  clothes  are  to  be  line  dried,  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  them  as  wrinkle-free  as  possible.  For 
instance,  sheets  and  other  large  pieces  should  l)e 
folded  crosswise  and  hung  with  the  hems  several 
inches  over  the  line.  Dresses  and  blouses  should  be 
secured  w  ith  two  clothes  pins  on  each  shoulder  seam. 
Shirts  are  hung  with  the  tails  over  the  line  so  that  the 
collars  and  cuffs  dry  thoroughly.  Drip-dry  garments 
are  b€*st  hung  on  hangers  to  retain  their  shape. 

Ironing 

Many  of  tcKlay’s  fabrics  require  little  or  no  ironing. 
Usually,  just  a  touch  up  is  reijuired  for  seams,  hems, 
and  collars.  The  new  dry  and  steam  irons  help  mtike 
this  type  of  ironing  easier.  They  steam  at  a  very  low 
temix'iature  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  harming 
heat-sensitive  fabrics. 

The  automatic  ironer  can  lx  used  for  touch  up 
ironing,  but  its  major  advantage  is  in  pressing  large 
pieces  and  heavy  garments. 

For  easiest  ironing,  dampen  clothes  lightly  a  few 
hours  ahead  of  time.  Smooth  and  fold  articles  rather 
than  rolling  them.  Start  using  the  ironer  by  practicing 
on  small  flat  pieces,  then  proceed  to  the  larger  flat 
work.  .\s  skill  is  developed  the  ironer  can  Ix'  used  for 
dresses,  shirts,  and  other  complicated  garments. 

All  laundering  can  lx  simplified  by  following  manu¬ 
facturer’s  directions  and  purchasing  garments  which 
are  easy  to  launder  and  iron. 
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Ask  your  Frigidaire  Dealer  to  show  you  and  your  students 


NO  BLADES.  NO  BEATING  I  NO  LINT  PROBLEM  I 


Your  Frigidairo  Doalor  will  be  happy 
to  show  you  and  your  class  the  som¬ 
ersaulting  Teddy  Bear.  It  demon¬ 
strates  the  way  Frigidaire  Washer’s 
patented  3-Ring  “Pump”  Agitator 
gently  turns  each  garment  over  and 
over  entirely  under  water.  At  the 
same  time,  it  sends  suds-charged 
water  through  the  fabric  330  times  a 
minute.  That’s  how  Frigidaire  bathes 
deep  dirt  out  without  beating! 


Rated  No.  1  by  U.S.  Testing  Co.,  Inc., 
for  all-around  performance !  In  con¬ 
trolled  laboratory  tests,  the  Frigidaire 
Washer  proved  best  of  6  leading 
automatic  washers  considering  the 
following  points:  soil  removal,  lint 
removal,  dryness  of  spin,  automatic 
care  of  Wash  and  Wear  fabrics,  sim¬ 
plicity  of  use  and  flexibility,  water 
used,  washing  time  and  current  used. 
Report  No.  66841,  dated  May  3, 1960. 


Exclusive  Frigidaire  3-Ring  “Pump”  Agitator- 
secret  of  "Somersault”  Washing  Action!  Bathes 
out  deep  dirt— but  never,  never  beats  or  pounds! 


N*w  1961  Frif  idair*  Washar  dia- 
penaes  detergents,  dyes  and 
conditioners  automating!  Just 
add  liquid  or  powder  bleach,  de¬ 
tergent,  fabric  softener,  water 
conditioner — even  dye.  "The  ma¬ 
chine  dispenses  them  all  at  the 
right  time. 


Floats  Lint  Away!  Completely  auto¬ 
matic.  No  messy  lint  traps  to  empty, 
lint  is  automatically  floated  away 
through  90  lint  exits,  out  of  the  tub 
and  down  the  drain ! 


New  1961  Frigidaire  No-Vent 
Dryer  —  faster,  safer  than  sun¬ 
shine  !  No  venting — no  plumbing ! 
Exclusive  Moisture- Minder  re¬ 
moves  moisture  and  lint  auto¬ 
matically  without  expensive 
plumbing  or  venting! 


DClF-61  No-Vtnt  Electric  Dryer 


Custom  Imperial  WC141  Washer 


One  Dial  Setting  for  90%  of  the 
wash.  Just  set  the  Cycle  Selector  for 
most  laundering.  Option  controls  for 


occasional  special  loads. 


ADVANCED  APPLIANCES  DESIGNED  WITH  YOU  IN  MIND 
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For  you!... A  new  teaching  aid  ^ 

from  the  New  S&H  Consumer  Information  Service 


To  help  your  students  better  understand  the 
complexities  of  modern  shopping, 
the  Consumer  Information  Service  of 
The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company 
now  offers  vou  a  new  teaching  aid. 

“//oif  To  lie  A  Better  Shopper”  includes  a  colorful 
wall  chart  "A  Smart  Homemaker  Buys  . . . 
an  easily  read  student  booklet  and  a  teacher’s 
guide.  They  feature: 

■  How  to  judge  quality 
a  How  to  create  more  storage  space 
a  Keeping  up  with  new  commodities  ' 
and  conveniences 
a  Analysis  of  store  types  and 
what  each  offers 
a  Budgeting  hints 
a  Shopping  etiquette 
a  and  many,  many  more. 

The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Company’s  new 
Consumer  Information  Service  has  been  established 
for  you.  Its  aim  is  to  assist  you  in  developing 
programs  in  consumer  education,  home  management 
and  home  improvement.  Vibn’t  you  drop  us  a  line? 


HOVf  TO  Bt  B 

better  shopper 


Consumer  Information  Service 
The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson 
Company 

4242  JTest  42nd  Place 
Chicago  32,  Illinois 


V  Guaranteed  by^^-  ' 
Good  Housekeeping  yA 


